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CHAPTER XVII. 
TRADES-UNION—CORPORATE COMPANIES, 


“ My dear,” said Mr. White, “ what was that you were 
saying to James, as I entered? I thought he looked em- 
barrassed.” 


“ He was talking to me about trades-union and fire 
associations; and my opinions were so adverse to his, he 
entered into a defence. He is going to appeal to you, 
and says he shall wait till Andrew and Robert come in, 
and he will then abide by the opinion of the majority.” 
“T am sorry he differed from you, my dear, for I think 
your views are sound; we have often discussed the sub- 
ject together.” 
“ My views sound! as if all I know did not come from 
you. How was I to know any thing about trades-union ? 
why, the very term was Latin to me.” 
“ Well, let that pass; but James must be a little too 
far engaged in this thing if such just notions as yours 
could not make gome impression.” 
“ Hush ! here they come—now, my dear, do not be too 
energetic ; it will not be of half the benefit to the young 
men as if you talk gently: it is almost the only subject 
that rouses you.” 
“Almost! pray, what other subject does rouse me? 
‘sut I am glad you give me a hint.” 
‘Here we are, mother; now we are “seated, let me 
ask father why I may not join the trades-union. Father, 
you cannot think how the young men entreat me to join 
them.” 
“ Let me see, my son, let me consider what motive they 
can have for wanting you in particular to join them ; for, 
as Andrew and Robert do not appear to them as fit subjects 
for the association, there must be some peculiar qualifica- 
tion in you, and I should like to find it out; perhaps I 
may apply that qualification to some better purpose.” 
“ Oh, no, father! I hope there is no peculiarity about 
me ; as to Andrew and Robert, they are so taken up with 
their sweethearts, that they never go among the young 
men.” 
“ Well, then, it seems that love is a disqualification ; 
and as you are now twenty, an age when most young 
men fall in love, if you should give away your heart to 
a deserving girl, you would have no heart for the trades. 
union.” 
* No,” said Robert ; “ he would be after a union of an- 
other kind ; as to me, I am case-hardened to all kinds of 
associations, and I think Andrew is of my opinion. 
They know better than to ask us to join them—I beg 
your pardon, James, you know I would not hurt your 
feelings intentionally.” 
“Stop, my son, one thing at a time; we must find out 
the qualities in James that makes him a fit subject for 
the trades-union—a capacity to love is not one of them. 
I am sorry for that; for, although I never want children 
of mine to marry until they have a reasonable prospect 
of maintaining a family ; yet, I have no objection to their 
falling in Jove, and endeavouring to win the love of a 
virtuous young woman in return.” 
“ Well, father, if it will be any comfort to you, I can 
tell you that I have been in love, and out of it again, 
three times already—that shows a capacity to love, does 
it not?” 
“ Why, no, not exactly; a man may place his affec- 
tions once unworthily ; but, I think, if he let time inter- 
vene, he will suit himself the second time. Andrew, how 
many times have you been in love?” 
“ Never but once,” said the young man, blushing up 
tothe temples; “I have been in love, steadily and truly, 
ever since I knew what love meant.” 
“ Well, I can’t say that,” said Robert ; “ my first love 
jilted me; but two years is a pretty fair trial, father, is it 
not? .I have never for a moment wandered from my 
love of one lady; have I, mother, you know my, whole 
heart? If I had taken notice of your gentle hints when 
I showed so much partiality to our neighbour's pretty 
daughter, I should have been spared a great deal of 
worry.” 
“The trades-union are in no want of members that 
cannot be moulded to the purposes of the great leaders. 
They want rash, ardent spirits, fit for any enterprise. 
They want those who, having no judgment of their own, 
are willing to be guided by the caprice of othere—for 
judgment I will not call it.” 
“Oh, my dear! this is hard upon James; want of judg- 
Ment is no part of his defects, now, neither is he rash: 
they could not want him for these faults, for he has them 
not,” 
“I was not alluding to James, then; I was only call- 
ing over the qualities necessary for a member of the 
trades-union. But, to be serious, I have so much respect 
for James's character, that I know if he were rash enough 
to join them, he would never act rashly when with them.” 
“Thank you, father, and thank you, too, dear mother, 
for your good opinion of me; the little knot of young 
men that I am with are all very regular, steady fellows ; 
and one of them, I know, is desperately in love at this 
Moment, yet he was coaxed to join them.” 
“ My dear children, I like associations well enough, if 
their object is praiseworthy. I do not allude to those 
thajJend or take care of money, but those that have a 
névolent object in view. There are the St, Andrew, 
he St. George, the St. Patrick, and other societics that 
Unite to assist one another when in distress; either 
or the want of food and clothing, or for advice and as- 

tance when in trouble. This is all very well; but 
hen men unite for purposes contrary to law, they can- 
bt meet the approbation of any man of good moral feel- 


ings and of some judgment. There must be equal rights 
between those that enter into these societies, and those 
that do not join them ; and it is quite as unlawful in the 
master tradesmen to enter into a compact to keep jour- 
neymen’s wages down to a certain price, as it is for the 
trades-union to keep wages up to a certain price—if the 
one is right, so is the other. For my own part, I believe 
that the folly and inconsiderateness of the master trades- 
men have given rise to this wide-spreading evil, the 
trades-union.” 

“ Oh, father ! do not call this a wide-spreading evil,” 


said Robert; “for it may bring you into trouble, if some | 


of the fiery spirits heard you.” 
“There, James, you hear what your brother says; 


and this of itself would be a proof that it is a growing — 


evil, for liberty of speech, you see, is denied us. What 
right have these men to mob my house because I find 
fault with their association? I call it an evil because 
I bave seen its fruits. To go no further than our next 
neighbour, Peter Giles, look how the thing operates there. 
The father belongs to the master carpenter's society, and 
his eldest son belongs to the cabinetmaker’s society, and 
these have merged in the trades-union. The master car- 
penters had a meeting, upholding one another in keeping 
the journeymen’s wages at twelve shillings ; the journey- 
men carpenters and cabinetmakers, members of the 
trades-union, had a strike, and demanded fourteen shil- 
lings. Giles could not get a man to work for him, and 
he lost upwards of forty dollars before he was allowed to 
give higher wages, and his son was two weeks out of 
employment. If this were all—bad enough as it is— 
the loss of money and time could be recovered : but the 
consequences spread wider. The young man got into 
two quarrels, and actually degraded himself by a fight in 
the street. His father and I, in returning one afternoon 
from our shops, saw a crowd, and were told that two men 
were fighting. I hurried on to part them, but poor Giles 
tried to hinder me; ‘let them alone,’ said he, ‘let them 
fight it out; I like to see a regular set-to.’ Poor man, 
he was to be pitied when he saw that it was his own 
son; and what made it the harder, there stood Philip 
Carr, looking on and calling for fair play. No, no, keep 
out of all associations that tend to degrade the best feel- 
ings of humanity.” 

* But, father,” said James, “must a young man be 
imposed upon; must he, when every article he wears, 
and when his board is: raised, too, must he be compelled 
to work for just such wages as the masters please to al- 
low him ?” 

“Certainly not ; a strike under such aggravations may 
be justifiable: all that I contend for is, that they will 
allow such of their members as do not approve of the 
strike, to quit them peaceably, and work for the low, 
wages offered.” 

“ But don’t you think, father, that the error arises from 
the acts of the masters themselves ?” 

“ Yes, I said so before; and they are the cause of the 
strikes. They have no more right to set a price on la- 
bour than the corporations have to set a price on bread.” 

“Qh, father!” said Robert, “there I disagree with 
you; for bread is the very life of the poor, and if the 
price is not regulated by the public authorities, the bakers 


will run it up so high that the poor cannot afford to buy ) 


it.” 

“You took me up too hastily, Robert; you have not 
fully understood the state of the case. A baker stands 
in the same situation as the butcher and butter man, 
with respect to rights. The butcher must give exact 
weight, the butter man must give the exact weight, and 
the baker must give the exact weight—if they do not, 
they are liable to have their meat, butter, and bread taken 
away from them; and there are regular men employed 
by the corporation to watch them. So far all is equal : 
but the butcher and the butter man get whatever price 
they choose for their pound of meat and pound of butter, 
but the baker is not only obliged to give the exact weight 
the law prescribes, but he can only ask a certain price 
for it. Now, there is no doubt that the bread onght to 
be in pound and half-pound loaves, but then the baker 
ought to set his own price on them.” 

“ But then, father, they will just ask what they like ; 
and they will like to get two shillings for pound loaf. 
Only look at the butchers, now: they get two shillings a 
pound for their best beef, and eighteen pence for their 
worst.”” 

“Well, my eon, and the corporation have reduced the 
assize of bread in the same proportion ; so that a shilling 
loaf is but little larger than a sixpenny one of a year ago. 
No, no, depend upon it, the thing, if let alone, would re- 
gulate itself; and the consequence would be, that people 
would go to those bakers that sold a pound of bread for 
the least money. Poor people are not fools: if the baker 
near to them asks a cent more a pound for his bread, 
they can stop a wagon that comes from one who sells his 
loaves cheaper.” 

“ But the bakers never complain, father; they never 
make a stand and refuse to make bread contrary to the 
assize.” 

“ They have done so. I remember, formerly, several 
remonstrances from the bakers; but the fact is, they have 
sense enough to ‘let very well alone.’ The assize is so 
liberal, that what with adulterations by mixing inferior 
flour with the first quality, and other evasions, such as 
slack baking, they make more money than if there was 
no assize: but it is a foolish regulation, and, in time, it 
will be abolished. Depend upon it, if the assize was not 
ridiculously liberal, the bakers would soon see the reason 
why they, of all trades, should be hampered both with 
weight and price. There never was a wiser law than 
that which regulates butter, bread, meat, and groceries 
by the pound: there would be trouble enough, as it is, if 
a sharp look out were not kept on the venders of these 
necessaries. As to a man’s labour, he has a right to ask 
as much for it as he chooses; but he will always choose 


to take what others take. A master has the same privi- 
lege ; but he must give his workmen as much as other 
masters give.’ It is cruel ii them to wait till the neces- 
sities of their men make them strike for higher wages ; 
they ought to know that when the times bear hard on 
them, it bears doubly hard on theit work-people. Your 
father and I, Andrew, came to the resolution to give our 
men two shillings a day more, as soon as we felt the 
pinching times. We were both lucky enough to have dis- 
creet, prudent men in our employ; and they made no 
boast of our liberality—policy it should be called—and 
we, therefore, had no trouble.” 

“ But, father, all this falls very hard on the man who 
wants a side-board, or some article of cutlery, or wants a 
house built.” 

“ Not at all: if a man wants to build, he must count 
cost; and he knows that if it costs him four hundred 
dollars more than when labour was lower, he must ask 
more rent for it; or if he builds a house on speculation, 
then he must endeavour to get more money for it.” 

“ But, father, suppose that a man with a limited in- 
come, a salaried man, for instance, wants to builda house 
with his little savings.” 

“ Why, then it pinches, to be sure; but even this man 
may, perhaps, get a remedy, for he can demand a higher 

. There is no doubt that the pressure of the times 
falls heavy on all those who have limited incomes; and 
they must make their slender means go a great way ; 
they must be debarred from many a comfort, unless they 
can obtain a more liberal salary. Of all business men, 
clerks, captains of vessels, of steamboats, officers uf banks, 
of the navy, of the army, clergymen, professors, and so 
forth, in times of scarcity, as in this présent year, 1835, 
fare the worst. The merchants, and other men of busi- 
ness with a floating capital, not only do not feel this 
pressure, but they have greatly increased their wealth. 
This does not always occur: a brisk commerce and 
scarcity of provisions do not often come together; mo- 
ney, somehow or other, is more plenty, and has a more 
extended circulation than has ever been known befure. 
But why salaried men dv not get an advance, when the 
times so loudly call for it, is more than a plain man like 
me can tell.” 

“ Why do they not ask, then, for an increase of salary, 
father ? surely, if the mechanics continue to get more 
wages, these officers, clerks, captains, professors, and 
clergymen, ought to have the difference made up to 
them. Only think—meat which last year sold for six- 
pence, now brings a shilling, and so on; every thing in 
proportion. A clerk has to pay more for the making of 
his clothes, for his washing, his board, boots, hat, and 
merchants have an advance on every article they sell ; 
servants have raised their wages, too, so that a man with 
a salary really feels the pressure of the times more sen- 
sibly than any others.” 

“ Yes, James, this is all very true; but your own ob- 
servation must have taught you that education, and mix- 
ing with the liberal and well informed, imposes on us a 
kind of delicate restraint, and we are unwilling to intrude 
our private affairs on the public. Men in office are ge- 
nerally men of education, and of a certain standing in . 
society; and although money making seems to be the 
chief object of a man’s life, yet such is that innate feel. 
ing, no sooner do we perceive this reaching after more 
in others, than we begin to sneer at and despise it. A 
man in office that does not press his claims strongly, has 
no chance of bettering his condition; for there are but 
few employers that have generosity, and even policy 
sufficient to relieve a man’s necessities, and prevent him 
from doing violence to his feelings, by humbling himself 
to ask for further help.” 

“ And there is this in it,” said Robert ; “ that the talent 

necessary to a clerkship, or other business which merely 
requires integrity of character, and the common acquire- 
ment of arithmetic and writing, is so easily cultivated, 
requiring such little time, attention and money, that there | 
are thousands who aim at nothing higher. If one man 
asks for an increase of salary, the employer knows that 
twenty or thirty stand ready to take his place, even for a 
lower salary; and this is not the case with a mechanic, 
for it takes a’ seven years’ hard apprenticeship to become 
master of a trade.” 
_ Yes, Robert, that is the exact state of the case; and 
there seems nothing left for the man who has limited 
means but to retrench : the evil of scarcity is deeply felt, 
but the flourishing state of trade and commerce brings 
him no accession of wealth.” 

“It is a good sign, though, father ; when mechanics’ 
wages are high, it shows that the country is in a flour. 
ishing condition—trade must be very brisk that can give 
a carpenter two dollars a day.” 

“Yes, James ; and only look at the labourers—what a 
great thing this late tremendous fire has been to Irish la- 
bourers. No sooner did it happen than all the Irishmen 
in the city, and from the canals and rail-roads, wrote 
home to their friends, for they knew that this burnt dis. 
trict would send up a new phenix, and that many hands 
would be wanted. They came over in shoals, you see; 
and men, who at home could not get two shillings a day 
on an average, now get from eight to ten. They now 
talk as big and as loudly about trades-union as if they 
were in Ireland, living from hand to mouth, and treated 
like slaves,” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs, White; “I see one real good 
coming out of this trades-union—the tailors—it was a 
good thing for women, that strike of theirs. Patty Bond 
tells me that she gets two shillings more for a fine waist. 
coat, and three more for a pair of pantaloons; and that 
many a woman, now, gets five dollars for making a coat 
—only think of that !” 

“ Yes; itis an ill wind that blows no one any good—the s 
tailors did miss it there—they forgot thut there are thou- 
sands of women that are capable of taking their place. 
This, amongst other things, shows how blindly the 


young enter, or rather fall, into the schemes of a few de- 
signing or hot-headed men. Ifthe tailors, above all 
other tradesmen, had given themselves time to think, . 
they would have held on to the masters, The im 
manners and customs of the times were fast paving the 
way for the better consideration of women’s interest, and 
the poor tailors, without intending it, have given them a 
prodigious Jift. Merchant tailors will now find that a 
woman can make ahandsome coat as well as a' man; 
and in no event need he ever pay her the exorbitant' price 
which the man-tailor demands. Even when a woman 
did her best, and equaled a man in his needle work, she 
never got more than half as much; and when it came to 
slop work, and government work, then it was a down- 
right brotality. An Esquimaux Indian, one of the lowest 
inthe scale of humanity, woald notsubmit to work for such 
wages—ten cents for a pair of pantaloons! ten cents! six 
cents fora shirt ! but the tables are turning, and, thanks to 
the tailors’ strikes, they, as a body, will soon’ be extinct. 
Men will still be measurers, as they are called, but wo- 
men alone will use the needle. A merchant tailor then 
will take a stand in society which he now cannot com. 
mand ; at present his situation is not exactly defined, for 
there is a great prejudice,” 

“Yes; this is very true, father,” said Robert; “and 
yet tailors, the journeymen, E mean; exact more of their 
masters than any other mechanics or workmen ; and if 
you observed, they made the greatest noise, and wrote 
the most inflammatory appeals: the merchant tailors, 
and masters, behaved very well on theoccasion. ‘To read 
their remonstrance, one would suppose that they had been 
deprived of all their rights, whereas, it was only more , 
wages that they wanted. ‘The quarrel was between 
themselves and their masters, and not between them. 
selves and the government.” . 

“As it respects the trades-union, my son, it will not 
hold together Iong; there is too much‘ good sense 
amongst the tradespeople themselves not to see the evils 
of such associations. They see, as well'as E do, if 
they go to extremes in the way they now do, that one of 
two things must take place—they must either be put 
down by the strong arm of the law, or they will gather 
force as they run, and will overturn the government—in 
either way they will have the worst of it. There can be 


_ no objection, as I said before, to any set of tradesmen 


joining together to protect their poor, and the widows 
and orphans of their craft; but they should never com- 
bine with other tradesmento put down thelaw ; for a law 
that way bear pretty bard for-ehe moment on their Cane, 
may be of general good, and what is for the general good, 
will be the best for the tradesman intheend. What I 
object to most is, the high-handed measures of the mas- 
ter tradesmen : they set the example, and now complain 
when their workmen follow. I say it again, that work- 
ing mechanics never strike for wages unless the pressure 
of the times authorises them to do it. When the popula. 
tion of a place increases very rapidly, mechanics are very 
much in demand, for there are houses to be built, and 
clothes and furniture to be made ; all this would be of 
greatadvantage to master builders and master tradesmen, 
for they get a shilling a day on every journeyman, and 
as the number has greatly increased, he grows rich. 
But with the increase of population comes increase of 
prices ; house-rent, food, firewood, clothing, are mearly 
double the price, and if the mechanic and labourer do 
not get an increase of wages, how are they to live ?” 

“Iam glad that you take the side of the poor me- 
chanic, father,” said James; “ then all you dislike is the 
excesses into which they hurry themselves—the trades. 
union itself is not objectionable ?”” 

“ Yes, but it is, James, it is very objectionable ; for 
such is human nature, that ‘might will overcome right ;’ 
and it is never seen more forcibly than in the proceed. 
ings of the intemperate parts of this trades-union. When 
one portion of it goes wrong, the other reasonable _ por- 
tion cannot control it; for there are generally more 
knaves and fools than honest and wise men in any cor- 
porate body so widely extended and embracing such a 
variety of pursuits ; and we all know that it requires 
more than one wise man to manage both a knave and a 
fool. What wisdom or honesty is there in foreing a 
mechanic to leave off working at low wages if he wishes, 
nay, if his necessities compel him to do so? and what 
wisdom is there in burning a man in effigy because he 
has pronounced judgment against them, even supposing 
the judgment was wrong? 

“ Well, father, you may say just the same of the mas. 
ter tradesmen, the rule holds good with them.” _ 

“ No doubt it does; but there is this difference: they 
are so few in number a8 a body, that their united efforts 
can do but little mischief to society at large, There is 
this to be said, likewise, that they very generally come 
into the measure of increasing the wages of their nen, if 


they are respectfully solicited, ‘They are generally rea- . 


sonable, sensible men, and have more property at stake 
than the journeymen, and they lose more than they gain 
by a non-compliance. Iam clearly of opinion that the 
master workmen should never combine, either to lower 
their men’s wages or to increase their working hours— 
the time has come when men are mot to be driven like 
beasts of burden—life is short enough, without making 
it still shorter by too much labour. A working man 


should never go to bed at night too tired to sleep, tov | 


tired to sit and chat with his children in theevening, or 
between meals.” 

* There is no fear, father, that a mechanic or labourer 
will be imposed upon now.” 

“ No; they feel that they are mem, and that they Frew 
rights and privileges as well as their masters, As soon 

as they clearly understand how far their a re und pri- 
pen extend, they will abide by them and remain 
quiet ; for their good sense will tell them that if they ex- 
act too much, if they pull the string too tight, it. will 
crack and leave them ina worse plight They know 


a 
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that to crush their masters is to erash themselves. It is, 
however, a very common thing fof a’man that is just 
freeing ,himselffrom the. strong hand of ill-directed 
power, to Gommit errors of a like nature. A boy that 
hasbeen beaten at school will be very apt to beat others 

in he has a chance ; and the labourer that has been 

dly used by his employer, will use him hardly as soon 
as he has him in his power. Every once in a while the 
labouring classes get the upper hand: but they use their 
power so indiscreetly that ‘in the end they are worsted. 
I wish the trades-union would dissolve, and each trade 
take care of its own true interests, separate from the rest. 
‘This will give them all they want; further than that, as 
good citizens, they ought not to go; for when we seta 


selves—captains of vessels and steamboats. What are our 
toil and hardships compared to theirs? In the one thing 
_ alone—that of being always with our family—we are far 
better off than they are ; yet of all men they make the 
fewest complaints. I have always thought that captains 
_of steamboats, in particular, were never properly treated 
by. their. employers; they get but small wages, and yet 
they are expected to dress like gentlemen of fortune. 
Talk of trades-union and strikes—let us look atthe duties 
of a captain of one of our large steamboats, and then see 
if our journeymen and labourers have such cause to com- 
plain, . They have to be on the alert two thirds of the 
year before daylight, during the most inclement parts of 
the seasons, early spring and late fall, and some of them 
are on duty every night. They must be at their post in 
all, weathers, watching the interests of the owners, and 
attending to the comfort of the passengers; submitting 
tothe whims and caprices of three or four hundred strange 
people every day, and preserving order and meatness 
among the crew. The-whole responsibility of the vessels, 
the whole shame of a bad dinner, falls on them. They 
have to quell outbreaks, performing the office of both 
judge and jury—to exercise humanity and all the be- 
nign and tender feelings that are expected and observed 
by men of fortune and leisure—and all this amidst ha- 
rassing cares, and surrounded by a multitude of people; 
in short, the captain of a steamboat is expected to be a 
well-bred, well-dressed, well-informed gentleman, with a 
salary scarcely befitting a merchant's clerk.” 
_ “I wonder, father, whether the owners have raised 
these captains’ wages ? as the times press so heavily on 
us_all, I presume it has reached them,” 
. “I cannot tell how this is with all; but I personally 
know two or three of the best of them,and I cannot 
Jearn that their owners have added one dollar to their 
wages. Some of the owners made a show of voluntarily 
raising the wages of the men in their employ, but their 
liberality did not extend to the captains. Most-assuredly 
the pressure and increase of prices fall heavy on them— 
what should render them exempt. As I said before, their 
expenses are greater im proportion than any other, for 
they, must always be well and genteelly dressed. It is 
really amusing to see how much the passengers expect 
of the captain of a steamboat. Thousands and thousands 
of .the and most inappropriate questions are 
asked of him,and he must answerall with good manners, 
and as if each question was important to himself. He 
must show that tenderness and civility to women which 
they never receive from their husbands at home, or their 
husbands will soon know the reasons why. He must 
allay the fears and impatience of all the weak and silly 
~ on board, and as this set comprises two thirds of the 
passengers, he has, when in a storm, or when an acci- 
dent happens to the machinery, his hands and heart full. 
He has to submit to impositions and neglect from his 
employers, who always treat him as an inferior, fearful 
that, by a contrary conduct, he will encroach—not that 
he wil] aim to be on an equality, for that they would not 
care—but that he will demand an increase of salary. 
He must be active and untiring, keeping the strictest 
guard over every part of the vessel; for his responsibili- 
ties extend to the most minute portion of the vast ma- 
chine.” 

“ Oh, father ; I should like to be the captain of a steam 
vessel, it would have suited me exactly.” 

“ Yes, James, I dare say that the difficulties and du- 
ties I have enumerated have fired your ambition ; but 
the berth would suit Robert better than you, for you 
would go beyond the bounds prescribed or even neces- 
sary. You are better placed, my son; you have a trade 
that keeps you in ballast : if you meddled with steam you 
might be for going ahead too fast. You could never 
bear to see an opposition boat get the start of you. Now, 
this is a commendable spirit when the strife is between 
yourself and a tradesman of your own craft, for then no 
‘one would be injured, and the public might be benefited. 
The imprudent haste or strife in steamboats endangers 
the lives of many; but it should be weli known to the 
community that the captains are not so much to blame 
in this racing as the owners. He has his orders to 
let nothing go ahead of him; and he has to strain every 
nerve todo this. Talk of trades-union and strikes—a 
captain of a large steamboat encounters, in his single 
‘person, all the hardships, privations, perils, and vicissi- 
tudes that are experienced by the whole body of the dis. 
affected of the trades-union. I tell you what it is, James, 
when the men of the trades-union come to look at the 
question fairly, they will find that their best plan is to 
remonstrate calmly, and not draw up such inflammatory 
accounts of grievances as they now do. Why, they 
make themselves out to be the most aggrieved and in. 
jured race of people in the world; whereas, all their 
‘grievance lies in one small compass—they do not get 
enough wages. A raw and weak young man gets 
worked up tua high piteh on reading one of these seditious 
reports of imaginary wrongs, and he burns to right them. 
‘When once such a man begins to push himself forward, 
and act, he cannot easily be made to fall back again; and 
“therein lies the danger. They ought to know—they do 
‘know—that a mob once excited cannot stop until some 
‘onlawful step is taken, which goes to bring scandal and 
disgrace on them all. No, James; my advice is to keep 


‘out of all societies, for the present, at least. Wait till 


see the issue of the struggle amongst them.” 

*-/ & My dear father, if all young men had acted thus, 

where would have been our American independence ?” 
“ There is a vast deal of difference inthe grievances of 
‘the trades-union and in the grievances of a whole country 
that had a thousand imppositions practised upon them. 
“Here, by the lawe of the land, all the civil and reli. 
gious rights of these trades-union men are respected; 


they cannot, be injured in any way without obtaining 
redress respectful memorial, or remonstrance,, 
to their asasters, generally suffices for the mitigation 
of labour, if it is unteasonable, and an increase of 
wages, if it is too low. It is a difference between the 
master and his workmen, and not between the workmen 
and the government: but this nice distinction is never 
made. Whilst the government acts independently, there 


is no- fear that one part of the population will be abused 


by the other. The mechanics are the bone and sinew of 
the cities, as the farmers are of the country ; the sailors 
of the sea, and the merchants of the commerce. The 
mechanics, or, rather, the working men, or operatives, as 
they are called in England, have no more right to congre- 
gate and disturb the peace of cities—those generous 
parts of the union—than the masters have ,to oppress 
them, These trades-union men only presume on their 


numbers ; but do the reasonable, wise men of their party | 


found their claims on the strength of numbers alone? If 
they were’ reading men, as well as working men, they 
would profit by the history of other nations. The read- 
ing part of the trades-union have profited by it, and their 
endeavour is to reftain from violence; but, when ag- 
grieved, to act only on the defensive. Violence gains 
them no friends, it only exasperates sensible men; and 
when it comes to civil war—which is generally the end 
of such rash and violent beginnings—where are the pros- 
pects of the trades-union? All that I can gather at pre- 
sent is, that they want more money for their labour. Let 
the masters give them more; a working man certainly 
knows when to stop from asking more than he ought to 
have; he knows that beyond a certain sum the master 
cannot go. The balance must be kept even ; if the mas- 
ters go down, then the trades-union men follow, for they 
cannot exist without a head.” 

“Bat perhaps, father, these trades-union men think 
that they can do without a head—not that I have ever 
heard them acknowledge this.” 

“My son, it is impossible ; the thing has been tried in 
all countries, and amongst all classes; there can be no- 
thing but confusion where the many attempt to govern. 
Evén in our country there are regular grades of officers 
to manage the affairs of the nation at large. There al- 
ways will be a head: for in the Jack Cade system—your 
brother Robert read the history of that period to us last 
evening—one knave and fuol endeavoured to regulate the 
whole. I have not the least objection, as I said before, 
that each trade or handicraft should combine and main- 
tain certain principles; that they should raise a fund for 
the support of the poor of their own order, and for the 
regulation of the prices at which they should work. 
This of itself is a very complicated and difficult thing ; 
for the prudent have to repress the rash, go-ahead por- 
tion, and encourage those who are too timid. The dis- 
posal of the funds, too, requires the utmost care and at- 
tention.” 

“Our craft, the cutlers, are going to have a savings 
fund of their own; and then——” 

*“Ah, James! there is the fear; you apprentices and 
journeymen are not aware yet of the true meaning of in- 
dependence. For what purpose are men educated ? why 
do men improve their minds, but that they may see every 
part of a subject clearly? If they found that raw, inex- 
perienced young men were as capable of regulating mo- 
ney concerns—of investing money—as those that are 
older, they would never go through such a tedious pro- 
cess of education as they do, nor would they appoint old 
men as executors and trustees whilst they had sons of 
eighteen or twenty years of age to take care.of their pro- 
perty. Young men, with the most virtuous principles 


‘in the world, are not to be trusted with the disposal of 


large sums ; they want experience—they want business 
talent. It requires a mind habitually trained to calcula- 
tions and exchanges to direct a money concern. No, 
no, James ; collect your money and put it in the savings 
bank, and draw your funds thence in a simple, easy 
way; I mean the common savings bank of the city, 
conducted by honest, business men, who understand the 
subject.”” 

“ Now, father, just tell me in short hand exactly shat 
your thoughts on trades-union are ; for we have mixed 
up so much other matter, that I get confused.” 

“ First I must go into an explanation of the difference 
between the United States union and the trades-union ; 
for you asked me where the difference lay. In fact, our 
struggle for independence has been compared to the 
trades-union, whereas, they are in no way similar. We 
shook off our allegiance to Great Britain because the 
distance between us was so great that justice could not 
be administered equally ; and, of course, we were liable 
to the grossest impositions. It was not alone one séction 
of the country that felt it, but the oppression fell equally 
onal]. It was as if the trades-union of England chose 
to prescribe rules and laws, and demand tribute of the 
trades-union in this country, without allowing their 
American craftsmen equal rights there. We therefore 
shook off our connection with Great Britain, and deter- 
mined to govern ourselves. Each state has its own pe- 
culiar laws, all dependent on climate, arts, commerce, 
and manafactores. A law which is applicable to a com- 
mercial state, would not suit an agricultural one. There 
are questions which apply only to the interests that sub- 
sist between the citizens of a particular state and their 
governors, such as the distribution of its own funds, its 
police regrulations, the right of choosing its own repre- 
sentatives, both for the guardianship of its own internal 
rights, and for the prevention of encroachment from 
without. This is, therefore, sufficient for the protection 
of all. ‘These trades-union men, individually, are under 
the protection of their own state, being citizens thereof; 
and that state is under the protection of the general go- 
vernment, so that the rights of all are abundantly pro- 
tected. Do you begin to understand me now, James ?” 

“Yes, father; in this light a trades-union is very un- 
necessary.” 

“ All that a mechanic or a labourer, or a merchant, 
or a lawyer wants, is the liberty of pursuing his lawful 
calling without hindrance. If he is ill used, he can have 
redress promptly; ifhe is capable and industrious, moral 
and peaceably disposed, there is no obstacle to his ad- 
vancement. If he is not capable, he willnot be employed; 
if he is o¢ industrious, he cannot support himself; if he 
is not moral in his conduct, he cannot be esteemed ; if 
he is not peaceably disposed he is amenable to the laws, 
and he will be punished. All this is fair, and it is for 
the benefit of society that each individual comes at once 
under public notice either for reward or punishment. A 


single man can elevate himself to the highest post in the: 


Union, without the aid of any combination or society, and 
2 


the crime or folly of a single man can be more promptly 
and efficaciously’ punished, when he has no colleagues to 
sustain and screen him. Combinations, therefore, are 
not: necessaty, either to preserve order, or to rédress 
wrongs—not only unnecessary, but positively injurious.” 
* So faras this I agree with you, father; but still the 
connection between the operative and employer, whether 
it be a labourer or a clerk, is not exactly comprehended 
in your explanation.” * 


‘+ “No; I was going on still further to observe that 


there is as strong a link between the operative or work- 
ingman, and the community, as there is between him 
_ and his employer, and he cannot separate himself from 
the one without breaking loose from the other. Theem. 
ployer stands in the same relation to the community and 
to the operatives, therefore the obligations are reciprocal. 
Before either master or man can be bound together in 
one contract—before the masters themselves can com- 
bine for their own individual benefit—before the labour- 
ers or operatives can form an union among themselves 
—they must first examine how far they stand committed 
to the society, amongst which they get their bread, and 
by whom they are supported. Master or man, the re. 
lationship is the same. 

“ This being the case, my son, we find that the objects 
of all associations are narrowed down to very small points 
—they may do one thing, they may not do another—they 
may not work themselves, but they dare not prevent 
another from working. Their being bound to conform 
to the rules of the trades-union, does not absolve them 
from their duties, their obligations, to those who do not 
belong to this association; those duties and obligations 
are paramount and are first to be observed. The man 
who is born, and who serves out his minority, in one par- 
ticular place, has been sustained and protected there in 
all his rights, and, in return, all that is asked of him is 
not to infringe on the laws, but to walk peacefully on his 
way and allow others the like privileges. 

“ The laws cannot, ought not, meddle with the price a 
man sets on his labour, for every thing that regulates it- 
self had better be left unshackled; and the price of la- 
bour therefore rests between the master and operative. 
If a clerk asks a thousand dollars a year for his services, 
his employer is at liberty to give it, or not, as his cir. 
cumstances and the clerk’s abilities will warrant. In 
nine cases out of ten, he will get this sum if his abilities 
are of such a nature as to warrant it; if not, the clerk 
must wait for another chance, or take less, and the mer- 
chant must either take an inferior clerk or give the thou- 
sand dollars if no lower sum will do. 

“ As it is with a clerk, so it is with a journeyman; if 
he cannot get two dollars, he must be content with less 
—this is the case where he stands alone. If he combine 
with others of his craft, and all agree to hold out for two 
dollars, he infringes on uo law, he injures no one but his 
own family, and so long as he is maintained out of the 
purses of the associates, the laws will not take notice of 
their folly. 

“ As it is with a merchant, or lawyer ; so it is with a 
master mechanic, if his journeyman will not work for 
the price he offers, he must either give more or lose his 
customers—if he and others of his calling combine, and 
refuse to give more—then a similar state of things occurs. 
If the first case it is one merchant, master mechanic, and 
clerk; or one master mechanic and journeyman—and in 
the latter case, it is the whole body of merchants and 
master mechanics, and the whole body of clerks and 
journeymen. To a sensible, thinking man, the difference 
between the one by himself, and the one among a com- 
bination, is exactly the same ; the amount of loss is the 
same, either to the individual mechanic or to the com- 
munity—taking money and time into view. But there 
is a vast difference both to the individual and the com- 
munity ; when these men, in their combined state, under- 
take to compel those without their pale to conform to 
their rules. This is not only unfair, but positively crimi- 
nal and deserving of punishment. They may compel 
their associates—by fine—to observe the rules and regu- 
lations of their union, but they can compel no others, and 
it shows how unsafe these combinations are when such 
ignorance or disregard of the laws prevail. 

“If it be wrong for the journeymen to associate in 
this way, then the same rule holds good with their em. 
ployers; they would have no more right to combine for 
the purpose of keeping down the price of labour than the 
operatives have to keep it up. But I have shown that 
when it only concerns the loss of money and time, both 
master and men can go on playing the fool as long as 
they choose—the public does not care, the public can 
always get well served, the delay is not serious, and, in 
the end, a new set of masters, a new set of journeymen, 
will grow up out of the folly of the old race. This is my 
experience, depend upon it, James; in our country the. 
master is a fool, and wanting in humanity who will not 
raise his men’s wages when business is brisk and pro- 
vision scarce, and the labourer is a fool who does not 
demand a higher price, when he sees that his employer 
is growing rich by his labour, and when the price of all 
the necessaries of life have increased in pruportion to the 
increase of trade. 

“Tam very much obliged to you all, my dear chil- 
dren, for listening to me so attentively ; I shall soon have 
done, and then, James, although you are yet in your 
minority, I shall let you act as your inclination leads 


a Say on, father; Iam not tired, but I certainly am 
cooled down a little. I doubt whether I shall join the 
trades-union now; mother, you look like yourself once 
more, I have been watching your countenance as well as 
father’s words. But go on, my dear father, what else 
have you to say ?” 

“ Only this, James; you perceive that I look on all 
strife and contention, when it arises from more or less 
money, I mean, as a very silly thing in itself. But there 
are always evil results from folly, as well as from vice. 
These combinations of masters, and strikes of men, 
create a deadly hostility between master and man; these 
bitter feelings.are seldom if ever erased, and thus whole 
families have their angry passions roused. They hate 
the masters who have not given them the just amount of 
their labour; and the masters hate their workmen and 
refuse to do them a good turn when it is in their power: 
A great deal of evil feeling is therefore afloat, and this 
works mischief in an underhanded way. You yourself 
saw what a feverish state poor Giles’s whole family was 
in during those fourteen evil days when master and men 
were at war, 

“ T have proved to you throughout this conversation, 


that the trades-union operates badly on the interests of 


its members, and on the interests of society—and as far 
as it operates injariously on society—which term eor- 
prehends all those that have not entered their union— 
far is i€under the watchifal eye of the law, It being 
satisfactorily proved that the trades-anion have at times 
undertaken to meddle with others who are not membe 
of their union, and have, by threats and show of num- 
bers, undertaken to coerce the law, it follows that they 
come within the power of the law, and therefore, their 
combination cannot protect therh. Society will not suf- 
fer it—the laws will not suffer it—the trades-union, there- 
fore, is not of such an extensive power and darability 
as the leaders of it would make the unwary believe. 

* I come now to a different part of the question, to 
show that they are vulnerable in another point of view. 
No men, or body of men, are by the laws of the com- 
munity allowed to tamper with a young man under age, 
whether he be under the guardianship of his parents or 
friends, or whether he be an apprentice; neither can this 
minor engage in any thing that militates against his 
parents’, friends’, or master’s interest—this is the law— 
well laid down—well understood, and every young man, 
endowed with common sense, must see that it is a good 
law. If he engage in a conspiracy——” _ 

“Oh! father; I allow all you say, and being an ap- 
prentice myself, your last reasons are sufficient to put a 
stop to my joining the trades-union; but do not call it a 
conspiracy.” 

“ Well, my son; I will retract the word, and only 
observe that, by contract, a young man cannot engage in 
any pursuit or project without his master’s consent ; the 
moment he does so, he makes himself liable to punish- 
ment, for the master has a right over his apprentice 
which he can enforce by law. Ifthe master makes this 
apprentice work beyond his strength, or at unreasonable 
hours, or debars him from certain privileges which are 
his due, then the law is on the side of the apprentice ; he is 
therefore not only guarded from doing wrong to others, 
but others are punished when they wrong him—surely 
therefore the apprentice has no right either in law or 
equity to take sides with the trades-union—he does not 
stand in need of their protection ; it works him no good, 
but much evil. 

“ My dear James, this association has taken more 
upon itself than the united wisdom of the best men 
among them can manage. Look at the question in every 
way that I have placed it before you, and you will see 
that there are weak spots which prove the unsoundness 
of the whole structure. Let me ask you what right the 

journeymen shoemakers have with the disputes between 
the journeymen carpenters and their masters? what right 
have the journeymen bakers with the differences betwecn 
the journeymen blacksmiths and their masters? Surely 
the individuals of one trade are quite able to assert their 
own rights. They ought never to let other associations 
join them in doing that which they are competent to do 
themselves. Such a vast machine as this of the trades- 
union, for the safety of those who embark in it, requires 
a very skilful engineer to conduct it; but they have 
launched in the broad ocean without engineer, and are 
only moved forward by the mere force of numbers. Do 
you not think that the most reasonable among thein will 
fear that this vast force, without guide or compass, will 
go beyond the limits that were first intended? The 
experience of all ages shows how dangerous it is, not 
only to the country at large, but to the individuals of 
any association, to assume too much “power—or power 
not allowed them by the law—a power which in the end 
will crush themselves. A pradent man will find his own 
safety in committing himself and all his interest to the 
protection of those laws which he has assisted to estab- 
lish. He knows that they are sufficient for all his pur- 
poses, and to wrest from others, by mere strength of 
numbers, a little present gain to himself, shows a want 
of judgment which proves how unfit he is to trust him- 
self with more power than the law allows him. 

“ I have said enough, I think, to convince you that 
the combination, called the trades-union, is unsafe, un- 
wise, and, in our country quite unnecessary. We are not 
an oppressed people. Only look at the difference between 
the wages given to our mechanics and those of Great 
Britain. Here a journeyman can maintain his family 
respectably, and if he be only ordinarily economical, he 
can lay by something every year. In England, this can- 
not be the case; for the price of labour, with all the aid 
of strikes, can barely get the meanest necessaries of life. 
There is contagion in the very motion of an outbreak ; it 
has spread over the waters to us, and it sets us in mo- 
tion likewise. An advance in wages and salaries is re- 
quired, and if properly demanded it would be granted— 
the master mechanics and others have their remedy in 
getting an advance on their goods, and the purchasers 
can afford to give this advance—they do give it—for 
their wealth increases; one thing keeps pace with 
another, and trades-unions are therefore unwise, unsafe, 
and unnecessary.” 


LADY BLUE'S BALL, 
BY MRS. C. B, WILSON. 


“So warmly we met,” and so closely were jumbled, 
Like pigeons in pies, for the rooms were too small; 

I was fearful my new satin dress would be tumbled, 
As I gaz’d in a corner at Lady Blue’s ball. 

Some attempted to dance, but ran 'gainst each other ; 
Some flirted, some fainted ; but this agreed all, 

They had ne'er before witness’d a crowd or a smother, 

Till jamm’d on the staircase at Lady Blue’s ball. 


A dance! ‘tis a heaven, if a girl’s not neglected, 
And has plenty of partners to come at her call ; 
And many a mirror’s bright surface reflected 
Soft smiles and warm blushes at Lady Blue’s ball! 
Mammas sat aside, (for eldest sons looking,) _ 
Whose daughters had beauty, but no cash at all; 
Younger brothers (in thought) were the bright 


booking 
Of those girls who had fortunes at Lady Blue's ball. 


And some they were prelising, and others quadrilli 
“ All pair’d, but not match’d,” young and old, 
and tall : ‘ 

While some in sly corners were cooing and billing 
Notes at sight, and of hand, at my Lady Blue’s ball. 
Thus fashion’s gay crowd goes on flirting and whirling: 
As they mingle together, the great with the small; 
And what’s life but a dance, too, where, twisting 4 

twirling, 


We jostle each other, to get through the ball! 
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SKETCHES 
Ruposture, Beception, any Crevulity. 


_ The Gothic style of architecture, especially the win- 
“Slender shafts of shapely stone, 
: By foliaged tracery combined,” 
sprang, it has been imagined, from the beauty and sim- 
plicity observed in the interlacing of the lighter branches 
of appropriate trees. For another origin of it, we are in- 
debted to Sir James Hall, of Dunglass. In his Essay on 
Gothic Architecture, he has with great ingenuity and 
plausibility traced the Gothic order through its various 
forms, and seemingly eccentric ornaments, to an archi- 
tectural imitation of wicker-work ; of which, as we learn 
from some of the legends, the earliest Christian churches 
were constructed. In such an edifice, the original of the 
clustered pillars is traced to a set of round posts, begirt 
with slender rods of willow, whose loose summits were 
brought to meet from all quarters and bound together 
artificially, su as to. produce the frame-work of the roof; 
and the tracery of our Gothic windows is displayed in 
the meeting and interlacing of rods and hoops, affording 
an inexhaustible variety of beautiful forms of open work. 
As Sir Walter Scott has beautifully described it— 
“Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand, 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand, 
In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And. changed the willow wreaths to stone.” 

As the older masters often repeated their best pieces, 
the circumstance of there being two or three of the same 
subject, is no argument against their genuineness, At 
the same time, some copies have deceived the most skilful 
judges. . The following is, perhaps, the best instance of 
the fidelity and masterly execution of a copy. Frederick 
II., duke of Mantua, going through Florence on his way 
to Rome, paid a visit to the Medici palace; over one of 
the doors he saw the portrait of Pope Leo X. between 
Cardinal de Medici and Cardinal de Rossi; the heads 
were painted by Raphael, and the drapery by Julio Ro. 
mano, and altogether it was an admirable painting. The 
duke looked earnestly at it, and became so much in love 
with it, that he could not forbear begging it of Pope 
Clement VII. when he reached Rome. His holiness very 
graciously gave it to him, and ordered his secretary, Oc- 
tavian de Medicis, to put the picture in a case and send 
it to Mantua. Octavian, whe was a lover of painting, 
and loth to deprive Florence of such a rarity, invented 
an excuse to defer sending it, pretending that the frame 
was not rich enough, and that he would get another fitted 
up for it; this delay gave him time to have it copied by 
Andrea del Sarto, who imitated even the little spots on it. 
The copy was so like the original, that Octavian could 
hardly distinguish one from the other ; and that he might 
not be deceived, he put a private mark on the back of it, 
and sent it to Mantua. 

The duke received it with great satisfaction, not doubt. 
ing but that it was the work of Raphael and Julio Ro- 
mano: the latter was then in the service of the duke, and 
had no suspicion of its being a copy; but Vasari, who 
had seen it whilst painting, disabused him; for going to 
Mantua he was well entertained by Julio Romano, who 
showed ull the duke'’s raritiés, saying, the finest was still 
to be seen, naming the painting of Leo X. Vasari said 
it was very fine, but not Raphael’s. Julio looking atten- 
tively said, * How! not Raphael’s! do I not know my 
own work, do I not see the strokes of my pencil ?” 
Vasari replied, “ You do not observe it closely enough ; I 
saw Andrea del Sarto draw that very picture, and you 
will see behind a mark, to distinguish it from the origi- 
nal.” Julio finding this to be true, held up his hands 
with astonishment, and said, “I value it as much as if it 
was Raphael's, and am even more pleased, for it is very 
surprising to see so excellent a master so well imitated.” 

Sebastian Ricci excelled particularly in imitations of 
Paul Veronese, many of which he sold for originals, and 
even once deceived La Fosse. When the latter was con- 
vinced of the imposition, he gave this severe but just re- 
primand to Sebastian—“ For the future, take my advice, 
paint nothing but Paul Veroneses, and no more Riccis.” 

At the time when the French army were on their tri- 
umphant march through Italy, many Italians, who dread- 
ed being plundered, were anxious to dispose of the valua- 
bles they possessed ; so that the finest productions of art 
were every where offered for sums far’ below their value. 
To such an extent did this proceed, that the pope at last 
issued his edict to forbid the exportation of all works of 
art, except with the permission of a committee learned in 
these matters, who had positive directions to let no works 
depart which might be considered a loss to the collections 
of the city. Lord Northwick was then at Rome, when, 
not a little to his surprise, an offer was made to him of 
the St. Gregory of Annibal Caracci; but it was added, 
that the transaction must be a secret, as the sending 
away of the picture would be prevented. What was to 
be done? A happy thought was hit upon. A poor 
dauber was sent for, who was ordered to paint in body 
colour over it, a copy of the Archangel Michael, of Guido. 
This was done, and a vile affair it was. When it was 
finished, a learned cardinal on the committee was re- 
quested to see it. He came, and not a little did he smile 
at the taste of the purchaser; a gentle hint was given, 
that it was hardly worth the cost, but my lord was all 
taptures. When it arrived in England, several of the 
first collectors were invited to see the unpacking of it. 
Soon a humble imitation of the Michael of Guido stood 
before them. At first they stared at the picture, then at 
each other, then at my lord.. “Really,” said he, after a 
time, “ you hardly admire the picture so much as 1 had 
imagined persons of your judgment would have done. 
Give me a sponge, for the dust, I see, has’ destroyed 
ome of the brilliancy of the colouring.” A sponge was 
brought, and my lord began rubbing away at the picture. 
Not long had he rubbed, before to their surprise out peep- 
ed the head of St. Gregory; another rub, and the at. 
tendant angels appeared; again, and the whole of the 

ficent picture was visible, to their great admiration 
delight, Lord Northwick afterwards parted with it, 
and it is now one of the finest in the splendid collection 

of the Marquis of Stafford. 
» Alaughable species of imposture was practised by a 
Painter named John Mabuse, who lived in the service of 
the Marquis of Veren. Being informed that Charles V. 
intended to come and lodge with him, this noble, that he 


were not over-baked, 
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might receive him the more magnificently, ordered all 
his domestics to be dressed in white damask, Mabuse 
among the rest. Instead of being measured by the tailor, 
as were the other servants, the painter desired to have 
the silk, pretending that he would make it up in a whim- 
sical form, whereas his intention was to sell the stuff to 
raise money for the tavern. This he did ; and knowing 
that the emperor was to come by night, he thought he 
could manage the matter well enough during the dusk. 


He sewed therefore white paper together, and painted it 


damask with great flowers, and then took his place in 
the train of the marquis. Though the emperor saw the 
train by torch-light, he was so pleased that next day he 
would have them march again before him, more atten. 
tively to view them. He took particular notice of the 
painter’s robe, saying he never saw so fine a damask be- 
fore; the marquis sent for Mabuse, and the cheat was 
di d. The emperor laughed heartily ; but the mar- 
quis, fearing it would be thought that he dressed his men 
in paper, threw Mabuse for some time into prison. 


A singular instance of religious credulity exists, says 
Mr. Cumberland, in his Lives of the Spanish Painters, | 


concerning a picture of the Immaculate Conception, by 
Juanes, and which was in the late college of Jesuits in 
Valencia. This picture is the object of general venera- 
tion, and by the devout and credulous is considered 
almost equal to the Virgin herself; for tradition reports, 
that it was painted by order of Father Martin Alberto, 
to whom the Blessed Virgin condescended to appear on 


the eve of the Assumption, and required of the holy father | 


to cause her portrait to be painted in the dress she then 


wore. Alberto committed to Juanes the honourable office | 
of fulfilling the command which he was himself unable | 


to execute. Afler many unsuccessful trials, Juanes at 


last succeeded ; and by means of elaborate acts of penance | 


and great contrition, the work was sanctified and the 
pencil—like a sword, blessed and made invincible by the 
pope—never missed its stroke. It is said, that Juanes 
being one day seated on a scaffold at work upon the 
upper part of the picture, the frame gave way, and the 
painter being in the act of falling, the holy personage, 
whose portrait he had fortunately finished, stepped sud- 
denly from the canvass, and seizing his hand preserved 
him from the fall; this being done and Juanes safely 
landed on the floor, the gracious lady with all composure 
returned to her 

Mr. Evelyn, in his “Diary,” notices a celebrated 
picture in the Annunciata at Florence, by Bartolomeo, 
who spent his utmost skill on the face of the angel 
Gabriel, and being troubled that he could not exceed it in 
that of the Virgin, he left it till the following morning ; 
when, drawing away the cloth from before it, an admi- 
rable and ravishing face was found ready painted; at 
which miracle all the city came to worship it. It is re- 
ported that those who have the honour of looking at it 
never lose their sight. 

The celebrated presentation picture by Rubens, given 
to Charles I., acted a great political part at the time, and 
was an ingenious artifice of the painter to further his 
views as a diplomatist. The fame of Rubens was long 
known to Charles, who had invited him to his court ; his 
talents were of a superior class, and had already been 
employed at some of the courts of Europe. Having re- 
ceived instructions from Philip IV. of Spain how to act, 
Rubens arrived in England. Although the real object of 
his mission wus diplomatic, he concealed it under the 
character of the painter, he being desirous of sounding 
how matters stood. Charles, an admirer of Rubens’ 


works, received him with attention and respect: the artist | 


painted a picture, in which all the blessings of peace are 
represented in glowing colours, and Minerva is exhibited 
driving away Mars, with the concomitant miseries of 
war. This picture he presented to the king, and took an 
opportunity of alluding to the then state of Europe, and 
the benefits which might result from an arrangement be- 
tween England and Spain. The king listened with at- 
tention, and expressed himself disposed to accede to a 
compromise; Rubens, who had‘hitherto abstained from 
showing the true cause of his visit to England, now pro- 
duced his credentials as envoy, and a treaty was shortly 
after concluded. 


The Spanish painter, Velasquez, had a mulatto slave, 


Juan de Pareja, who was employed in mixing his colours; | 


and who, catching some of the inspiration of his master’s 
art, became ambitious of trying his skill. The disquali- 
fication of his condition was such, that to touch the most 
liberal of the arts with the hand of a slave was danger in 
the extreme. The castes in India do not stand at a 


greater distance from each other, than degrees of men in | 


Spain; and Velasquez, of all men, was least likely to 
broook a violation so presumptuous as that which Pareja 
meditated. The temptation was ever present, and the 
impulse of genius in the end was irresistible: in stolen 
moments, Pareja, by the force of talent, became an ac- 


complished artist. Ambition now inspired him with | 


higher wishes, and he meditated on a method of making 


his skill known to the monarch, Philip IV., who was ac- | 
customed, on visiting the studio of Velasquez, to order | 
the pictures that stood with their faces to the wall, to be | 


turned that he might seethem. This suggested to Pareja 
the hint of ‘substituting one of his own; and the experi- 
ment happily succeeded. The king coming, ordered the 
frame to be turned ; Pareja eagerly obeyed, and present- 
ed to the royal view @ piece composed by a slave and a 
mulatto, and which, in point of excellence, would have 
done honour to a free artist. It was not easy to appeal 


to a better judge than the king. Pareja fellon his knees, | 


avowing the guilt of the performance, and implored pro- 
tection. “ Velasquez,” said the king, “ you must not only 
overlook this transgression, but also observe that such 
talents ought to emancipate the possessor.” This genc- 
rous decree was obeyed; but the grateful freedman per- 
sisted to serve his former master, and, after the death of 
Velasquez, he continued his services to his daughter. 

Picture-dealing, as a trade, is as open to imposition as 
horse-dealing, and those purchasers who are but indiffe- 
rent, judges, become every day victims to this successful 
mode of imposture. 

Nicholas Laniere, an Italian painter in the time of 
Charles I., seems to have been an adept in all the arts of 
picture-craft. Sanderson speaks of him as the first who 
passed off copies for originals; by tempering his colours 
with soot, and then rolling his works up, he made them 
crackle and contract an air of antiquity, The same ap- 
pearance has been produced in more modern times, by 
using a dark varnish to new pictures, and baking them 
in a slow oven. Thus, in a short time, they acquired the 
venerable appearance of age, provided, that is to say, they 
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The author of the “ Elements of Art” alludes to a pre- 
tended discovery of the Venetian secret of colouring, 
which occasioned, a few: years since, no small sensation 
in the world of taste. The degree to which enthusiasm 
may get the better of discretion, was strikingly éxempli- 
fied on that occasion. 

This supposed secret method of colouring was found 
among the manuscripts of a Captain Morely, who had 
traveled in Italy. It was said to be the process used by 
Titian, Bassano, and others of the Venetian school. 
Several of our artists and connoisseurs were so certain 
that this was the fact, that they gave the possessor of the 
papers a valuable consideration for the secret they con- 
tained, which was communicated to them under an obli- 
gation not to divulge it: the process, however, has never 


answered the expectations that were previously enter- . 


tained concerning it. 

Where vanity without judgment induces any one to 
purchase copied pictures for originals at great prices, it 
is often dangerous to endeavour to convince them of their 
infatuation. A noted collector in the reign of George II. 
consulted Richardson, the painter, respecting a pictare 
which he had purchased for a Guido. “ There is,” said 
he, “ little Hugh Howard, who says it is a copy ; the next 
time he says so, I will certainly knock him down. Now 
pray, Mr. Richardson, favour me with your candid 
opinion !” 

With regard to forming a judgment on pictures, it is 
a most curious circumstance that inexperienced persons, 
even with good taste, may mistake an original for a copy; 
for it is by no means a very rare occurrence that a 
genuine and valuable picture shall have been disguised 
and disfigured by being in part painted over again, in an 
inferior style, either for the fraudulent purpose of more 
effectually concealing it for a time, or from the mistaken 
vanity of the painter. One well versed in the art’ and 
mystery of picture-cleaning can instantly detect the su- 
periority of the picture, though in disguise, and can in- 
geniously remove all the parts more recently painted, 
leaving its original beauty uninjured. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his “ Journey through Flanders 
and Holland,” brings serious charges against the picture- 
cleaners, who, by their injudicious attempts to repair the 
injuries of time, had very much disfigured or spoilt some 
of the most valuable paintings. 

Between forty or fifty years since, a society started 
with great pretensions, and in one of the reports it pub- 
lished, it gave the following account of itself:—“ The 
novelty of the Polygraphic Society renders it necessary 
to inform those still ignorant, that it is a new. art for 
multiplying and taking pictures, from the original, in oil 
colours, by a chemical and mechanical process. This art 
was, afler many years’ labour and experience, invented 
by Joseph Booth, a portrait painter, and offered to the 
public under the name of Polyplasiasmus. He commu- 
nicated his project to a few gentlemen of respectability, 
who, convinced that an invention of such merit, if pro- 
perly countenanced, would be an object of national 
advantage, and do honour to our age.and country, by 
introducing more accurate pictures than has heretofore 
been done at so low a price, united themselves for its 
support, under the title of the Polygraphic Society. 


They propose a public exhibition of the copies of the best . 


paintings of the old and modern masters, when the 
originals, with the Polygraphic pictures produced from 
them, will be presented together, to convince the patrons 
of the fine arts how nearly their productions approach the 
original. They have resolved, to prevent their becoming 
too common, to limit the number of each subject, so that, 
at the utmost, there will not be more than one of any 
subject in each county. Some of the prices demanded, as 
compared with the original, are as follows:—A Claude; 
a ‘Seaport,’ valued at one hundred guineas, for ten 
guineas. Van Ostade; ‘A Gale’ and ‘Calm,’ a pair, for 
the same 8um. A Claude; ‘Seaport,’ which cost the 
society four hundred guineas (when the copies have been 
a little mellowed by time they will possess an air of 
antiquity), twenty guineas.” 

The society affirmed that, by this “ secret process,” the 
correctness of the drawing and the spirit, colouring, and 
effect, of the best masters, either old or modern, were so 
closely imitated as to render those pictures. scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the originals themselves, even when 
hung in the same room. At least eight exhibitions of 
the copies took place; but the society did not long exist, 
and nothing more has been heard of the process which it 
employed. “ Notwithstanding its attempt to force itself 
into fame, and with all its claims to ingenuity,” says Mr. 
Buchanan, “ it proved.a meteor only for a moment to sur- 
prise and be forgotten.” 


A process, no doubt somewhat analogous, has recently ° 


been applied to working engravings in oil colours. Nu- 
merous blocks are used, and the effect produced is striking. 
The art is yet in its infancy, but it seems capable of 
becoming highly useful and ornamental. 

An intermediate kind of art, between painting and 
sculpture, is the manufacture of mosaics. Some ancient 
pieces remain, and that which is called the Furietti Doves, 
now in the Museum of the capital, is a most beautiful 
specimen of the art... It represents four doves, perched 
on the rim of a vase, and was found in the ruins of 
Adrian’s villa at Tivoli. Pliny mentions a worker in 
mosaic, who represented, in a pavement, the relics and 
scraps of a supper, with such admirable precision and 
exactness, that the floor of the room seemed never to be 
cleansed, but always to be covered with bones, parings, 
and similar refuse. In this case the skill of the artist is 
certainly more deserving of praise than the choice of a 
subject. 

The true mode of working in mosaic was first dissem- 
inated in Italy, in the thirteenth century, by Andrea 
Taffi, a Florentine, who learned it from a Greek artist, 
named Apollonius, who with some of his countrymen, 
was employed to decorate the church of St. Mark at 
Venice. His greatest work is a Dead, Christ. 

The portrait of Paul V., in the Borghese palace, was 
executed by Marcello Piovenzale, in mosaic, in imitation 
of the antique, if not in a superior style. The face alone 
consists of two million pieces, many of which are not 
larger than a grain of sand. 

In the manufacture of mosaics, at Rome, it. is stated 
that seventeen thousand tints of colour are employed in 
imitating the finer paintings. But in the amusing work 
of the celebrated Goéthe, * Winkelman, und sein yahr 
hundert,” it is asserted, that about fifteen thousand va- 
rieties of colour are employed by the same workers, and 
that there are fifty shades of each variety from the darkest 
to the palest. It would be imagined that, with jhe eom- 
mand of seven hundred and fifty thousand tints, the most 


beautiful and varied paintings might be perfectly imitated; 
but even with all these a want is sometimes experienced. 

The Mexicans had the power of most ingeniously 
imitating paintings in a mosaic of feathers; a miniature 


of the Crucifixion, containing many figures is thus. ex- — 


ecuted, “ and is preserved,” says Mr. Dallaway, “ in the 
Ashmolean Museum.” The labour employed. in these 
pieces was immense, To obtain the materials, birds of 
the finest plumage were reared, and at certain seasons 
the feathers were collected and sold to the artists. When 
a mosaic was to be executed, several artists combined 
their talents. A design having been agreed upon, each 
artist charged himself with the performance of a certain 
part of it. Almost the patience of Job was necessary for 
ssch a task. A whole day is said to have been frequently. 
spent in the adjustment of a single feather. Feather after 
feather was rejected, till one was found which was exactly 
suitable in size and hue. The feather waa taken up with 
delicate pincers, and was fastened on wood. or copper 
with a glutinous substance, and carefully smoothed. If 


the least‘ derangement took place, the work of it was_ 


again gone over. Nothing less than the most perfect 
smoothness and correctness would satisfy the workman, 


When each artist had completed his portion, the whole of 


them met to form the complete image; and here again 
the difficulty and expense of time and skill must have been 
great. “These images,” says Acosta, “are deservedly 
admired; for it is wonderful how it was possible, with 


the feathers of birds, to execute works so fine and.so . 
equal, that they appear the performance of the pencil ; 


and what neither the pencil nor the coloars. in ‘painting 
can effect, they have, when viewed from aside, an appear- 
ance so beautiful, so lively and animated, that they, give 
delight to the sight. Some Indians, who are all artista, 
copy whatever is painted with a pencil so perfectly with 
plumage, that they rival the best painters in Spain.” 

Paintings have been imitated, with more or less success, 
in silk and other materials. ‘The most successful imi- 
tator of the works of the pencil is undoubtedly our 
countrywoman, Miss Linwood, whose productions, in 
coloured wool, almost rival the original pietures. 

In the convents of Brazil, flowers are imitated by 
means of feathers, in such a manner as to emulate nature. 
The lightness, the gloss, and the brilliant tints of feathers, 
give them a great advantage over the coarser substances 
which are commonly used in the making of artificial 
flowers. 


A very ancient fraud, conneeted with architecture, is . 


mentioned by Sandys, in the curious and rare narrative 
of his travels in the East. One of the Ptolemies caused 
a tower to be built, of a wonderful height, at Pharos, 
having many lanterns at the top for the use of ships at 
sea during the night. It was reputed the seventh wonder 
of the world, and was named after the island om which it 
stood. Sostratus of Cnidos, the ambitious architect, was 
refused by the king the satisfaction of setting his name 
tothe work. This, however, the artist effected, by cutting 
an inscription on a block of marble to the following 
effect; “Sostratus of Cnidus, the son of Dexiphanes, to 
the gods protectors, for the safeguard of sailors.” This 
he encrusted over with a fictitious stone, on which was 
engraved a pompous inscriztion in honour of the king, 
that the external crust might decay in a few years, 
leaving the inscription in honour of the artiet indelible. 

Michael Angelo, to try how far he could impose upon 
the curious in sculpture, carved a statue of Cupid. Having 
broken off the arm, he buried the rest of the figure under 
a certain ruin, where they were wont to dig in search of 
marbles. It was soon after discovered, and passed among 
the learned antiquaries for an invaluable and undoubted 
piece of ancient sculpture, till Micheel Angelo produced 
to them the arm previously broken off, which fitted so 
exactly as to convince them of their too easy credulity, 
and the vanity of their speculations. : 

In the year 1678 was erected the animated statue of 
Charles I., at Charing-cross. St was cast in brass, in 
1633, by Le Sceur, it is believed, by order of that munifi- 
cent encourager of the arts, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel. The parliament, in Cromwell’s time, ordered 
it to be sold, and broken to pieces; but J. River, the 
brazier who purchased it, having more taste than his 
employers, or seeing with the prophetic eye of good sense 
that the powers which were would not remain rulers very 
long, dug a hole in his garden in Holborn, and buried it 
unmutilated. To prove his obedience, he produced to his 
masters several pieces of brass, which he told them were 
parts of the statue; and, in the true spirit of trade, he 
cast a number of handles for knives and forks, offering 
them for sale as composed of the brass which had formed 
the statue. This pleased all parties; they were eagerly 
sought for, and purchased by the loyalists from affection 
to their murdered monarch, and by the other party as 
trophies of the triumph of liberty over tyranny. When 
the second Charles was restored, the statue was brought 
forth from its place of eoncealment. 

There was also a statue erected to Charles II. by Sir 
Robert Viner, in 1675, as is recorded by Stowe in his 
Survey of London, in a place called the Stocksmarket, 
now the site of the Mansion House, which underwent a 
metamorphosis. This equestrian statue was originally 
made for John Sobieski, king of Poland, but by some ae- 
cident, had been left on the workman’s hands. To save 
time and expense, the Polander was. converted into a 
Briton, and, to complete the compliment te Clrrles, a. 
Turk; which was underneath the horse, was converted: 
into Oliver Cromwell. Unfortunately, the turkan on the- 
Turk’s head was overlooked, and was an undeniable 
proof of the truth of the story.* Whem the pagsent 
Mansion House was about fo be built, Rebert Vinex, Exq., 
applied to the Court of Common Council, to have this 


_ statue erected by his ancestor delivered to him, aud the 


court complied with his request. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
‘IMPOSTURES IN ENGRAVING. 


Fashion of deerying modern artists—M. Picart asserts the merit 
of modern eng ‘Means employed by him to prove the 


truth of his assertions—‘‘ The innocent impostors”—Golizius . 


imitates perfectly the engravings of Albert. Durer—Mare An- 
tonio Raimondi is equally successful—Excellent imitation of 
Rembrandt's portrait of Burgomaster Six—Modern tricks played 
with respect to engraved portraits—Sir Joshua Reynolds meta- 
morphosed into The Monster.” 
About a century since, it was the fashion, among the 
* It.need not excite much surprise, to find a.Turk’s 
head on Oliver Cromwell's shoulders ; for it was pot long 
ago, that an itinerant showman had drawn up his earavan 
at the corner of High street, Mary-le-bone, and was a7 
ing a rare harvest by exhibiting the very identical 
of Oliver Cromwell when. boy! 
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would-be pretenders in matters of taste, to. decry the 
works, and depreciate the talents of the engravers'of that 
time, in comparison with the earlier artists. ‘This induced 
M. Picart, an ingenious engraver, to undertake the task 
of exposing the fallacious reasoning of these cognoscenti, 
who asserted that they could easily distinguish the works 
of the earlier painters, which had been engraved by 
themselves; and secondly, that, as an engraver could 
never attain the picturesque style, they could easily dis. 
tinguish whether an engraving was the work of a painter, 
or of merely an engraver; and, thirdly, that the modern 
engravers could not copy the paintings of the older 
masters so well as the cotemporary engravers. 

In direct opposition to these frivolous conceits, M. Picart 
asserted that the plates engraved by Signor Contarini, 
after Guido, were much preferable to those incontestably 
engraved by Guido himself; and also, that the works of 
Gerard Audran, an engraver by profession, were touched 
with as much spirit as could possibly have been-given by 
a painter. 

To put it to the test of experiment, however, Picart 
chose some designs of the earlier painters, which had not 
been engraved, worked at them in secret, stamped some 
of them on old paper, and dispersed them quietly ; and 
no one ventured to doubt but that they had been both 
éngraved and printed in Italy. Having by this artifice 
sufficiently disproved the validity of those assertions 
which tended to depreciate the modern engravers, M. 
Picart collected in one volume all the plates he had so 
citeulated and, they were afterwards published under 
name of “ Picart’s Innocent Impostors.” 

Goltzius, a celebrated engraver’ of an earlier period, 
had“recourse to a somewhat similar artifice, to convince 
the world of the malevolent detraction of certain rival 
artists, ‘who, to humble Goltzius, were accustomed to say 
that his works were not to be compared with those of 
Albert Durer or Lucas of Leyden. He, therefore, en- 
tty the Circumcision, after the manner of Albert 

r, stamped below with his own name and mark ; 
some impressions were taken off on old and discoloured 
> a and his name was burnt out, or otherwise effaced. 

is plate went thus in masquerade to Rome, Venice, and 
Amsterdam, and was received by all the amateurs and 
curious with astonishment and pleasure, and was pur- 
chased at a very high price, by those who esteemed 
themselves too happy to have found an opportunity of 
possessing themselves of an engraving by Albert Durer. 
Soon after, the same plate appeared entire, and freshly 
stamped with the name and mark of Goltzius; the con- 
noisseurs were of course greatly confused and extremely 
angry, and’ the malevolent jealousy of his rivals was 
exposed to the world. 

Mare Antonio Raimondi raised himself into notice in 
the following manner : many engravings by Albert Durer 
were brought to Venice fur sale,and Raimondi was so 
much struck by the style and execution, that he purchased 
them, and set to work to copy them, counterfeiting 
Albert Durer’s mark, A. D. These copies appeared so 
similar, that they were believed to be the genuine works 
of Albert, and, as such, were exposed to sale, and became 
speedily purchased. This made Albert so indignant, 
that he quitted Flanders, and came to Venice, to make a 


complaint against Raimondi to the Government; and he 


was forbidden in future to make use of Albert’s name or 
mark. 

The engraving of the Burgomaster Six, the patron of 
Rembrandt, was so much valued, and so scarce, that 
Beringhen could not obtain it for any money; and he, 
therefore, procured a copy of it to be made with a pen, 


and afterwards washed with Indian ink, which was in 


the French king’s cabinet at the time M. Gersaint wrote 
Rembrandt’s life, and was so excellent an imitation that 
it deceived several good judges. 

The tricks of transmutation which are often played 
wih copper-plate engravings are well known. At the 
time when the person so justly execrated and branded 
with the name of “The Monster,” made such a noise, 
the dealer in one of the catchpenny accounts of his life 
and adventures was very desirous of giving to the public 
some representation of him. Not being able suddenly to 
procure one, it was necessary for him to find a substitute. 
An old plate, which had been engraved for a magazine, 
and intended to pass for a likeness of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, was luckily obtained, and was made to answer the 
purpose. As the print bore no resemblance whatever to 
Sir Joshua, and had, indeed, a most unprepossessing ap- 
pearance, the original inscription was erased, ‘‘ The Mon. 
ster” substituted, and it did very well. In the ephemeral 
publications which daily issue from the press similar 
metamorphoses are by no means uncommon. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FORGED INSCRIPTIONS AND SPURIOUS MEDALS. 


Ancient memorials of geographical discoveries—Mistakes arising 
from them—Frauds to which they gave occasion—Imposture of 
Evemerus—Annius of Viterbo wrongfully charged with forging 
i ipti Spuri works given to the world by him— 
Forged inscriptions on statues by ignorant modern sculptors— 
Spurious medals—Instances of them in the cabinet of Dr. Hun- 
_ ter—Coins adulterated by Grecian cities—Evelyn’s directions 
_ for ascertaining the genuineness of medals—Spurious gold 
_medals—Tricks of the manufacturers of pseudo-antique medals 
—Collectors addicted to pilfering rarities---Medals swallowed 
by Vaillant—Mistakes arising from ignorance of the Chinese 

characters. 


_ It appears to have been the practice of the early Greek 
navigators to leave memorials on shores discovered for 
the first time, and to take possession of them by a dedica- 
‘tion to one of their gods or heroes; as modern navigators 
in their discoveries have usually named prominent head- 
lands, islands, or secure harbours, from some statesman 
or hero of the day. 

These ancient inscriptions being found among barbar- 
ous nations by succeeding navigators, when the original 
discoverers were forgotten, it might be concluded that 
those heroes, to whom,the shores had been merely dedi- 
cated in the first instance, had actually been there. 

The probability of such circumstances led the way in 
after times to a species of fraud, for conferring a spurious 
antiquity on certain places and things, by persons pro- 
ducing, as authentic and ancient, histories‘ and monu- 
ments of their own manufacture. 

Evemerus, a Messenian, or according to some writers, 
a Sicilian, a cotemporary of Cassander, king of Macedon, 
seems to have been the first who attempted this kind of 
fraud; for he pretented to have found on a golden 
column, in an ancient temple in the island of Panchea, 
a genealogical account of a family that had once reigned 


there, in which were comprised the principal deities 
then worshiped by the Greeks. Not only were their 
lives recorded, but also their deaths; and thus a deadly 
blow was aimed at their divinity. This fable was trans- 
lated into Latin by Ennius. 

Annius of Viterbo, who was born at Viterbo, in 1432, 
and whose real name was John Nanni, has been charged 
with framing inscriptions from his own imagination, and 
burying them in certain places, that, when they had 
acquired an appearance of antiquity, he might pretend to 
find, and might vend them. He is also said to have 
manufactured medals of an early date. Both these 


* charges are, however, erroneous. It is nevertheless cer- 


tain that, accompanied by his own commentaries, he 
presented to the world, as genuine, the pretended works 
of several exceedingly ancient authors; for this he has 
incurred much odium, but it is believed, by many learned 
men; that, instead of being a forger, he was himself 
deceived by forged manuscripts. This fraud gave rise to 
a violent controversy, in which many of the most eminent 
literary men were engaged. 

The great uncertainty relative to the genuineness of 
inscriptions on ancient statues originated in the ignorance 
or fraud of those who restored them. Even Phedrus, 
in the application of a fable at the beginning of his fifth 
book alludes to this practice in his time by mercenary 
artists. ‘The name of Apollodorus, on the plinth of the 
Venus de Medicis,” says Mr. Dallaway, “ has been de- 
tected as a modern forgery. The statues which have 
been dug up in a mutilated state, and placed in the hands 
of venal or ignorant artists, have always had the name of 
some eminent ‘character given to them. Doubts of ge- 
nuineness are at least allowable, and often justified, of 
those statues the hands of which have been evidently 
engrafted.” 

The fabrication of spurious coins for the market was 
neither a modern contrivance nor of unfrequent, occur- 
rence. The collection of medals belonging to Dr. Hunter 
affords some examples. One of a leaden coin, cased in 
silver, as remote as the time of Seleucus, king of Syria, 
may be seen in that cabinet; and also a similar coin of 
the.city of Naples. In the Roman series, Neumann 
makes mention of a remarkable instance from Shulzius, 
of a leaden coin of ‘Nero, which had been anciently cir- 
culated for brass, in which metal it was enclosed. In 
Dr. Hunter’s cabinet are two examples of leaden coins 
covered with gold; one of the Emperor Trajan, the other 
of his successor. 

Demosthenes relates on the authority of Solon, that 
several cities in Greece adulterated their coins; and Dion 
Cassius states, that the Emperor Caracalla, instead of 
gold and silver, issued brass and leaden coins, which were 
merely washed or cased with silver or gold, to conceal 
the fraud. ‘ 

Evelyn, in his “ Numismato,” exposes many of the 
tricks of those who, at the period at which he wrote, 
supplied the market with spurious coins and medals, 
“The most likely means,” says he, “ for procuring genu- 
ine coins or medals, are from country people who plough 
and dig about old walls, mounds, &c., where castrameta- 
tions have formerly been. The composition or grouping 
of the figures should also be well considered, that it be 
with judgment; for the ancients seldom crowded many 
figures together. A perfect medal has its profile and 
out-strokes sharp, and by no means rugged; the figures 
clean and well polished, and an almost inimitable spirit 
of antiquity and excellence in the most ancient. Yet 
after much research, travel and diligence, cost and 
caution, one is perpetually in danger of being deceived, 
and imposed upon, by cheaters and mercenary fourbes; 
and even the country people, in Italy and Holland, often 
deceive the less wary medalist. Where a series of 
ancient medals is known to be imperfect, suspicion 
should always attach to him who pretends to supply the 
chasm, and complete the series. 

“ All medals of gold, Greek or Roman, that are not of 
the best alloy, are to be considered impostures. 

“The manufacturers of pseudo-antiques will raise and 
carve the effigies of one emperor out of another antique 
head of a less costly and rare description ; for instance, an 
Otho out of a Nero; and also the reverses: nay, they have 
the address to slit and divide two several medals, and, 
with a certain tenacious cement, join the reverse of one 
to the head of the other, and so repair and trim the edges 
that it is impossible to discover the ingenious fraud. A 
partial deceit is often practised on the unwary, by taking 
off.a part of a relievo, and applying it to another medal ; 
by the same artifice and dexterity, the title of a genuine 
medal may be entirely altered, where there are but few 
letters, by pinching up a letter in one part, or removing 
superfluous matter in another, so that in process of time 
the metamorphosis is complete.” , 

Mr. Obadiah Walker accuses the Jews of being most: 
industrious in putting off spurious medals. Some per- 
sons purposely bury medals near the remains of some 
Roman works, and then pretend to have found them by 
chance; as is also reported of a certain statuary, who 
carved the pseudo Hercules, and sold it at a great price, 
before the justly admired original statue was discovered. 

Rival collectors have been known to prey on each 
other’s rarities, by clandestinely swallowing the most 
precious gem in a collection; at least an anecdote to 
this effect is related on the continent, of Baron Storch, a 
celebrated gem collector. 

The Abbé Barthelemi, taught by experience, was very 
careful how he exposed to visiters the rarities in the 
French cabinet of ‘medals, of which he was the keeper ; 
for in his account of the duties of his office he says, 
“Such a depositury as this cabinet of medals cannot 
safely be made public; several persons might put their 
hands on them at one time, and it would be easy to 
carry them off, or substitute such as are spurious or 
common. I had no other resource, after I had got rid 
of the groups, but to examine the shelves, at which they 
had been looking.” 

Vaillant, the celebrated numismatist, when pursued at 
sea by Algerine pirates, is said to have swallowed a whole 
series of Syrian kings. When he landed at Marseilles, he 
hastened to his friend, physician, and brother antiquary, 
Dufour, groaning horribly, with the treasures in his 
belly. Dufour was only anxious to know, whether the 
medals were of the higher empire; Vaillant shuwed him 
two or three, of which nature had relieved him: a bar- 
gain was immediately struck, and on that very day an 
Otho was safely delivered. 

The almost universal ignorance in Europe of the 
Chinese alphabet, and written character, has been the 
cause of some curious mistakes in deciding on the merits 
of certain coins. So little was a professor of Chinese, at 
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Rome, versed in the language he professed to know, that 
he is said, by Mr. Pauw, to have mistaken some charac. 
ters found on the bust of Isis for Chinese; which bust 
and characters were afterwards proved to be the work of 
a modern artist of Turin, made after his own fancy. 

In Great Britain, we have, till recently, known still 
less of the Chinese language and literature than on the 
continent. “It is not many years since,” says Mr. Bar- 
row, “that one of the small copper coins of China, 
, Stamped in the reign and with the name of the late 
Tchien-lung, was picked up in a bog in Ireland,’ and, 
being considered as a great curiosity, was carried to an 
indefatigable antiquary, whose researches have been of 
considerabie use in investigating the ancient history and 
language of that island. Not knowing the Chinese cha- 
racter, nor their coin, it was natural enough for him to 
compare them with some language with which he was 
acquainted; and the conclusion he drew was, that the 
four characters on the face were ancient Syriac, and that 
the reverse appeared to be astronomical or talismanic 
characters, of which he could give no explanation. The 
Mantchoo Tartar characters of another coin he supposed 
to signify p, u, r, which he construed into sors, or lot ; 
and it was concluded that-these coins must either have 
been imported into Ireland by the Phaenicians, or manu- 
factured in the country; in which case the Irish must 
have had an oriental alphabet. In either case, these me- 
dals,” it was sagely observed, “contribute more to au- 
thenticate the ancient history of Ireland than all the vo- 
lumes that have been written on the subject.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


SEPULCHRAL AND PERPETUAL LAMPS. 


Belief in ever-burning sepulchral lamps---Such lamps 

to have originated with the Egyptians---Reason of their origin 
---Various shapes of Egyptian lamps---Description of one -- 
Lamp said to have been found in the tomb of Pallas---Its un- 
extinguishable nature---Lamp and embalmed body mentioned 
by Pancirollus---Observations of Ferrarius --Perpetual lamps 
in the Temple of Jupiter Ammon and at Edessa---Kircher on 
the formation of perpetual lamps---Trithemius’s recipes to 
make them---Why such lamps were supposed to be possible in 
Egypt---Sir Thomas Browne's conjectures respecting them--- 
Modern philosophers anxious to form perpetual lamps---Sug- 
gestions of Dr. Plott respecting the method of making them. 

Many learned and ingenious authors, who have written 
concerning sepulchral lamps, have believed, and strenu- 
ously asserted, that they have burned for several hun- 
dred years; and would have continued burning perhaps 
for ever, had they not been broken by the accidental dig- 
ging into the tombs where they were, by husbandmen and 
others. There are not many who affirm that they were 
eye-witnesses of the fact, but they give abundance of in. 
stances on the report of others. 

The origin of these lamps seems to have been with the 
Egyptians, who, through a firm belief of the metempsy- 
chosis, endeavoured to secure a perpetuity to the body 
itself, by balsams or embalming, and security to it after- 
wards by lodging it in pyramids or catacombs: so also, 
they endeavoured to animate the defunct by perpetual 
fire, the essence of which answered to the nature of the 
soul in their opinion; for with them fire was the symbol 
of an incorruptible, immortal, and divine nature. 

They signified life by a lamp, and the bodies being de- 
posited in subterranean caves, they provided lamps to barn 
perpetually, to the end that their souls might not lie 
miserably imprisoned in darkness, or thereby any hurt 
befall them; but, on the contrary, enjoy eternal light: or, 
that when the soul should wander—which it appears to 
have had the option of doing—it might not mistake its 
residence, but, guided by its lamp, safely return to its old 
quarters. 

Kircher, in his “ History of Egyptian Antiquities,” re. 
lates that many lamps were found in the shape of dogs, 
men, bulls, hawks, &c., evidently in allusion to the ancient 
Egyptian worship. One of them he thought very prettily 
emblematic of life, death, and the resurrection : the lamp 
itself signified life; when extinguished, death; and the 
foramen in the middle, wherein they poured the oil, was 
covered with a heliotrope inverted,—* a flower,” suys he, 
“that is so called from its ever inclining towards the 
course of the sun; in the morning turning towards the 
east, at noon is erect, towards evening faccs the west, and 
at night inclines to the earth, enquiring as it were for the 
sun buried under ground; and waiting for its resurrec- 
tion the next mourning: hence, seeming to intimate the 
night of death which bodies suffer under ground, and 
withal to show, according to the opinion of the ancients, 
that the souls of the deceased tarry with their bodies in 
the grave.’”"* 

One of the most remarkable of the sepulchral lamps 
has been thus described as found in the tomb of Pallas. 
In the year 1501, a countryman, digging deep into the 
earth, near Rome, discovered a tomb of stone, wherein 
lay a body, so tall that, being erected, it overtopped the 
walls of that city, and was as entire as if newly buried, 
having a very large wound on the breast, and a lamp 
burning at the head, which could neither be extinguished 
by wind nor water ; so that they were forced to perforate 
the bottom of the lamp, and by that means put out the 
flame. This was said to be the body of Pallas, slain by 
Turnus; the following verses being inscribed on the ont- 
side of the sepulchre :— 

“ Filius Evandri Pallas, quem lancea Turni 
Militis occidit ; more suo jacet hic.” 


This extraordinary lamp is said to have burned two 
thousand five hundred and eleven years; and perhaps 
would have continued to burn to the end of the world, 
had it not been broken, and the liquid spilt! 

It need hardly be remarked, at the present day of in- 
tellectual advancement, that this story of the size of Pal- 


* Yum, in Greek, signifies both the human soul and a 
butterfly; so forcibly were the ancients struck with the 
analogy between the wonderful transformation of the in- 
sect, and the survival and liberty of the soul after its se- 

ration from the body. The resemblance between our 
iving soul, this “animula, vagula, blandala,” and that 
mysterious insect, appeared to them so strong that it is 
one of the most common and favourite emblems exhibited 
on their medals. The idea of the resurrection both of 
soul and body has always been very general, whether we 
may consider it the traditionary remains of the scripture 
or the reasonings of natural religion. Some of the peuple 

‘ of America have preserved notions, which lead insensibly 
‘to the immortality of the soul, and even the resurrection 
of the body. The Peruvians observing that the Spaniards 
dug up the bodies of the Incas, to plunder them of the 
riches buried with them, noon, 4 besought them not to 
digperse their bones, for fear it should prevent their re- 


surrection, 


a 


ri and of the lamp whose contumacious flame, well be- 


} fitting such a giant, defied both the light of day and 
blasts of wind, exceeds all belief, however gravely related, 
Yet the time was, when, instead of exciting contemptuous 
laughter, it was implicitly credited. ; 
Pancirollus, with somewhat less of exaggeration, in- 
forms us that in one of the monuments adorning the Appian 
Way, in the time of Paul IIL, there was found the body 


oil or liquor, fresh and entire as if she had been living; 
neither her face discoloured, nor her hair disordered: at 
the feet burned a lamp, which suddenly expired at the 
opening of the vault, having flamed, as was computed, 
for fifteen hundred years; an inscription on the outside 
testify:ng that the fair inhabitant of the tomb was Tullia, 
the daughter of Cicero. 

Ferrarius, in his time, very justly observed, that “ such 
foolish and absurd storics, committed to print and pos- 
terity, are fit only for the hands of boys, or cucumber- 
headed men.” 


factory, has been as credulously related by other histo- 
rians, addicted to-the marvellous. The lamp in the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon was reported by the priests 
to have burned continually, yet it consumed less oil each 
succeeding year ; though burning in the open air, neither 
wind nor water could extinguish it. A similar lamp also 
burned in honour of Venus. Cedrenus describes a lamp 
at Edessa, hid at the top of a certain gate, which burned 
five hundred years. 

“The manufacture of these lamps,” says Kircher, 
“was ordered divers ways; firstly, miraculously, as that 
one at Antioch, which burned fifteen hundred years in an 
open and public place, preserved by that divine power 
who hath made so infinite a number of stars to burn with 
perpetual light; secondly, by the wiles of the devil, as St. 
Austin tells us, deceiving those who, out of avarice or 
curiosity, consult oracles, ur worship false gods, the devil 
representing a flash or flame of light to them at their first 
entering into subterranean caves. Others assign natural 
causes, viz. a kind of ignis fatuus, or pellucid matter 
shining in the dark; such glimmering coruscations are 
frequently seen in churchyards, and marshy grounds, 
especially at the breaking up of old tombs; miners also 
observe, that, at the first opening of a new vein of ore, 
such flames break forth.” ‘ 

Trithemius obliges his readers with two long recipes 
for the artificial manufacture of these lamps, yet seems 
to doubt their efficacy. 

The possibility of such eternal lamps being manufac- 
tured in Egypt has been attributed to the existence of the 
bituminous wells or fountains, from which the Jearned in 
those days laid secret canals or pipes to the subterranean 
caves, where, in a convenient place, they.set up a lamp 
with a wick of asbestos; thus the supply of oil or com- 
bustible matter was perpetual, the wick of asbestos incon- 
sumable, and, of necessity, the light also endured per- 
petually, 

Sir Thomas Browne, who exposed, in his “ Pscudoxia 
Endemica,” so many vulgar errors, thought he had ar- 
rived at the solution of the problem, “ why some lamps, 
included in close vessels, have burned many hundred 
years, as that discovered in the sepulchre of Tullia, sister 
to Cicero,—as he has it,—or that of Olybius, many years 
after, near Padua? namely, because, whatever their mat- 
ter was composed of, either a preparation of gold or 
naphtha, their duration proceeded fromthe purity of the 
oil, which yielded no fuliginous exhalations to suffo- 
cate the fire.” But as the learned author has neglected 
to describe the nature of the oil, we are likely to descend 
into our graves, and remain in posthumous darkness. 

It seems, indeed, to have been thought a great desidera- 
tam in the arts to invent a perpetual lamp, or to discover, 
if possible, in what the ancient sepulchral lamps con- 
sisted; for the accounts of such appear to have been ge- 
nerally believed authentic up to the end of the seventeenth 
century; and philosophers were anxious to find out me- 
thods of preparing perpetually burning lamps for the 
tombs; though for what earthly or unearthly reason it 
would be difficult to guess, unless as a complimentary 
and perpetual illumination to the manes of the departed, 
or from some foolish desire to strike wonder, in after 
times, in some casual beholder, unwittingly violating the 
tomb. 

The philosophic Dr. Plott, in the year 1684, read be- 
fore the Society of Oxford, a discourse concerning the 
sepulchral lamps of the ancients, showing the possibility 
of their being made divers ways; and he received the 
commands of the society to make experiments, with 
wicks of asbestos, gold wire, &c., but he placed most de- 
pendence on the first. The perpetual oil scemed a less 
difficulty, and in his report, “ he trusted the society would 
not judge him far from effecting the matter.” 

For home consumption he proposed the use of a naph- 
tha, or liquid bitumen, found in and near Pitchford, in 
Shropshire, which was to be conveyed with care to any 
lamp fitted with the asbestos wick, and into which it 
should perpetually distil: “ thus have we,” says he, “an 
oil as everlasting as our wick, nor need we fear extinc- 
tion if enclosed in a tomb or vault, in never so damp or 
moist a place.” ; ‘ F 

Dr. Plott was unwilling to disbelieve the accounts of 
those lamps which were said to have burned one thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred years; and, far from thinking the 
exclusion of the air a disadvantage, he only considered it 
an advantage, that such would burn ae well in the open 
air, for that they best nourished their flame where there 
was most want of it. ' 

In corroboration of the truth of such tales, he alluded 
to the air extricated from the fissures in mines, now 
called fire-damp, and the occasion of so many disastrous 
explosions in them. This air, therefore, added he, is the 
fittest for sepulchral lamps. Yet the greatest difficulty 
still remained; how he could apply the air, or convey it 
from its original situation. This being apparently im- 
practicable, the only remaining resource was, the produc- 
tion of a luminous appearance, and he concluded by say- 
ing, “ now, let an exhausted recipient, with the included 
phosphorus, be placed in a tomb or vault, which is com- 
monly dark, and, if ever found, and the outer glass broken, 
as usually such things are, by ignorant men employed in 
digging, poseibly there will appear, upon immission, of 
the air, as good a perpetual lamp as some said to have 
been found in the sepulchres of the ancients.” This is 
a conclusion certainly as satisfactory as the object of the 
doctor’s enquiries was useful; in the words of Rasselas, 
“a conclusion in which nothing is concladed,” 


of a young lady, swimming in a kind of bath of precious 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS: 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ite PANTOMIMIC DELUSIONS. 

The art of mimicry in ancient and modern times---Superiority of 
the ancients in that art---Advice given by Periander---Fable 
of Proteus---Education required by a professor of the panto- 
mimic art---Herodot P ion of the insane Ajax---Ti- 

' Archimi employed at funerals---Demetrius the 
cynic converted---Striking effect of pantomime on two barba- 
rian princes---Pleasure felt by the Roman people on the recall 

' of Bathyllus---Contest of Bathyllus aad Hylas---Anecdote of 
John Kemble.--Pantomime in Italy---Acting of portraits and 
historical pictures.in Italy---The Harlot’s Progress represented 
as a pantomime---War dances of the American Indians. 


Though the art of mimicry is, in its confined and mo- 
dern sense, that of mere imitation of manners, and that 
not often of the most laudable species, yet in former times, 
by the excellence of its action, did it impose on the ima- 
ginations of the spectators, and persuade ‘them into a 
belief of the reality of what was represented, even as it 
were against conviction. A slight notice of such an art 
may therefore not be out of place, even in a record of the 


more prominent delusions of the human mind. 


The endeavour of one or more individuals to express, 
or relate, in conjunction, any story by mere action, was 
carried to much greater perfection among the ancients 
than now appears to be possible ; though, in a less degree, 
the modern ballet endeavours to relate some story or 
episode, by the joint means of music and action, 

Gestures, says Lord Bacon, are transitory hierogly- 
phics. They became a species of rhetoric, and much in- 
formation and meaning were often couched under actions 
apparently insignificant. Periander, for instance, being 
consulted how to preserve a tyranny newly usurped, 
bade the messengers attend, and repeat to those wha sent 
them what they saw him do; whereupon he went into 
his garden, and topped the highest flowers, signifying 
that it consisted in cutting off and keeping low the no- 
bility and grandees. 

According to Lucian, a single dancer or mime was able 
to express all the incidents and sentiments of a whole 
tragedy or epic poem, by action, accompanied ‘with mu- 
sic, as in the ancient recitation; and the fable of Proteus, 
he seemed to think, meant no more than that he was an 
accomplished pantomime. 

The education of a mime would—by the same writer’s 


description of his qualities—seem to have required his | 


whole life to make himself master of his profession ; for, 
says he, I shall now unfold the qualities which a good 
dancer ought to have, to show that this art is none of the 
easiest; for the pantomime, or dancer of the ballet, must 
know several things, as poetry, geometry, music, and 
philosophy; he must also have the secret of expressing 
the passion and motion of the soul which rhetoric teaches, 
and borrow from painting and sculpture the different pos- 
tures and faces ; above all, he has need of a memory; like 
Chalchas, in Hower, he must know the past, the present, 
and what is to come, and have them always ready in his 
mind; in short, as the Pythian oracle said, the spectator 
must understand the dancer though dumb, and hear him 
though silent. 

Herodotus suys, * The eyes are more faithful than the 
ears, because you sooner believe what you see than what 
you hear.” 

Lucian mentions a famous mime, who played Ajax the 
madman so well, and raged in such a way, that one 
would have said he did not counterfeit, but was mad in 
reality ; and the spectators were so ravished with the ex- 
travagance thoy beheld, that they made a hundred ridi- 
culous postures, as if they had been mad themselves, 

Timocrates, a tutor in philosophy, and who, from con- 
scientious motives, had declined being present at such 
games, by accident seeing a pantomime, cried out, “ what 
admirable sights have I lost by a philosophical modesty !” 
and ever afterwards attended them. , 

This kind of scenic representation was given at fune- 
rals, and the actors were called archimimes; they went 
before the coffin, and imitated the gestures and actions 
of the deceased ; his virtues and vices were exhibited, but 
the propensity to raillery inclined the mimes. rather to 
reveal the frailties than paint the virtues of the departed. 

Demetrius the cynic, a disciple of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
disdained and railed at the art, as an absurd and useless 
motion, and that all the success of the mimes was derived 
solely from the music; but a famous mime, in Nero's 
time, invited him to see him dance, and, having wit- 
nessed his performance, then to find fault with him. 
Having imposed silence on the music, he danced the 
story of the amours of Mars and Venus, the discovery of 
them by the Sun, and Vulcan catching them in his steel 
net; in short, so well was it done, that Demetrius, trans- 
ported, cried out aloud, “I hear, my friend, what you 
act; I not only see the persons you represent, but me- 
thinks you speak with your hands.” 

A barbarian prince having come to Rome from Pontus, 
and witnescing the performance of this same man, beg- 
ged him as a present from Nero, who asked the use he 
wanted to make of him. The prince replied that he had 
many nations bordering on his, all of which spoke diffe- 
rent languages, and that he found it difficult to procure 
interpreters to them all; which difficulty would be re- 
moved by the possession of this man; since, by his move- 
ments and gesticulations, he could inform him of all the 
others had-to negotiate. 

Another barbarian, coming to see a piece which seem- 
ed to require five actors, and finding only one, enquired 
who would personate the other four; but, at the end of 
the exhibition, he said, “I was mistaken in you, my 
friend; who, though you have but one body, have five 
souls.” 

Augustus, by recalling Pylades, a banished panto- 
mimist, greatly gratified the Roman people, and diverted 
their attention from popular ebullitions ; for which reason, 
amongst others, it is said, they ceased to be angry with 
some inconvenient laws which that emperor had made. 

The great rival of Pylades was Bathyllus; but he had 
another rival, one Hylas, a former pupil of his. Backed 
by the public, which had taken offence at an indiscretion 
committed by Pylades, Hylas ventured to challenge his 
former tutor to a trial of skill. The character of Aga- 
memnon was that in which the competitors were to ex- 
hibit their talents. The better to personate the great 
leader of the Greeks, Hylas wore high buskins, and stood 
upon tiptoe. This mistake of physical for moral great- 
ness was loudly applauded by the prejudiced spectators. 
Pylades at length came forward. His attitudes were 
noble and striking. His arme were crossed over his 
chest; his eyes were sometimes fixed in deep meditation 
on the ground, and sometimes turned to heaven. Every 
gesture and every look marked a sovereign who was pon- 
dying on the most important affairs. So expressive was 


his action that his enemies were not proof against the 
charm of it, and the theatre echoed with tumultuous ac- 
clamations. Turning to his baffled rival, Pylades coolly 
said, “ Young man, we had to représent the king of 


| kings; you made him tall and I made him great.” 


John’ Kemble is said to have ironically. confounded 
these distinctions, on the appearance of a new candidate 
for public approbation on the London stage, who exceeded 
the military standard considerably in height. After the 
performance, a critic asked Kemble what he thought of 
Mr. C ; alluding, of course, to his histrionic talent. 
“Why, sir,” replied Kemble, in his dignified manner, “I 
think Mr. C a very tall man.” 

There is less to be said of this art in its present state, 
though pantomime, considered distinct from harlequinade, 
now receives great attention in Italy. The splendour of 
the getting up, and the decorations of the ballets, at the 
grand theatre of “ La Scala,” at Milan, exceed any thing 
of the kind at other capitals ; and the ficst dancers in such 
pieces receive continued applause for their exertions, 
though belonging rather to the department of the posture- 
master, than to that of descriptive imitation. 

The “Somnambulist,” however, as performed a few 
seasons since in England, was a fine specimen of dumb 
action. Some of the personifications or portraits of Mr. 
Ducrow, on horseback, were also executed with great 
cleverness.* 

The acting of portraits and historical pictures, ex- 


' hibited with the greatest fidelity of costume and attitude, 


by amateurs at Florence, is another species of ingenious 


: deception, which is almost perfect; and, having lately 


been made instrumental to the general purposes of the 
drama, is likely to become a fruitful source of attrac- 
tion at our theatres, where it commenced with the exact 
representation of Wilkie’s “ Rent-day,” and “ Distraining 
for Rent.” This idea, if followed up, will make our best 
artists scene-painters, in spite of themselves. This is not 
the first time that favourite subjects from the pencil of 
the artist have been adapted to the stage ; for Mr. Ireland, 
in his “ Illustrations of Hogarth,” informs us that the 


' first series of that painter, “ The Harlot’s Progress,” ex- 
| cited so much attention and expectation, that above 
| twelve hundred names were entered in the subscription 


book for the engravings: the whole series were copied on 
fan-moumtts, three on one side, and three on the other. 
It was transferred from the copper to the stage, in the 
form of pantomime, by Theophilus Cibber, and again re- 
presented in a ballad opera, entitled “ The Jew Decoyed.” 

The war dance among the native Americans is most 
striking. It is the representation of a complete Ameri- 
can campaign. The departure of the warriors from their 
village, their march into the enemy’s country, the cau- 
tion with which they p, the add with which 
they station some of their party in ambush, the manner 
of surprising the enemy, the noise and ferocity of the 
combat, the scalping of those who are slain, the seizing 
of the prisoners, the triumphant return of the conquerors, 
and the torture of the victims, are successively exhibited. 
The performers enter with such euthusiastic ardour into 
their several parts; their gestures, their countenance, 
their voice, are so wild, and so well adapted to their 
various situations, that Europeans can hardly believe it 
to be a mimic scene, or view it Without emotions of 
horror. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MYSTERY OF THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 

The man with the iron mask proved to be Matthioli---Who Mat- 
thioli was---He is bribed by Louis XIV. to obtain the surrender 
of Casale- -He violates his engagement with the French mo- 
narch---Louis resolves to take vengeance on him---Matthioli 
is lured into the hands of the French agents---He is made pri- 
soner---Instructions given by Louis, relative to the treatment 
of the prisoner---Matthioli is compelled to wear a mask---A 
mad Jacobin monk is confined with him---He is removed to 
Exilles---Again removed to the island of St. Margaret---Man- 
ner in which he traveled---Anecdotes respecting him-- He is 
again removed to the Bastille --His death---Precautions taken 
after his death to preserve secrecy. 

The curiosity of the public, says Mr. Agar Ellis, from 
whose clear and satisfactory work on this subject the fol- 
lowing account has been condensed, has been, for above 
one hundred years, so much excited by the mystery 
which enveloped the name of the Man of the Iron Mask, 
that numerous papers have been written, and conjectures 
hazarded, in favour of different theories; all with some 
semblance of probability, yet all unsatisfactory. M. Delort, 
by consulting the archives of the French government, 
found the correspondence of the French ministers of that 
time, which proved, beyond a doubt, that the Man of the 
Iron Mask was an Italian of the name of Matthioli. 

He entered into the service of Charles, third Duke of 
Mantua, by whom he was much favoured, and was made 
secretary of state. Towards the end of the year 1677, 
the Abbé D’Estrades, ambassador from Louis XIV. to 
the republic of Venice, was anxious to induce the Duke 
of Mantua to allow of ‘the introduction of a French gar- 
rison into Casale; which place was, in a great measure, 
the key of Italy. D’Estrades sought a channel of com- 
munication to the duke through Matthioli, who fell into 
his schemes, and, in a letter, offered to devote himself to 
Louis, whom, he said, he regarded and revered as a demi- 
god. He had a terrible reason, afterwards, for altering 
his opinion of that implacable monarch. 

In the further course of the treaty, between Louis and 
the duke, it was proposed to send Matthioli to the French 
court. This it seemed D’Estrades was not anxous for‘ 
and he resolved to obstruct the departure of Matthioli for 
France as long as it was possible. Matthioli, however, 
of his own accord: deferred his journey from the spring 
to the autumn, and arrived at Paris about the end of No- 
vember, 1678. He had the honour of an interview with 
Louis, who gave him a ring of value, and promised greater 
things-after the ratification of the treaty. He soon after 
returned to Italy. 

Suspicion being, however, excited in the neighbouring 
states, at the report of the French troops assembling so 
near the territories of the Duke of Savoy, remonstrances 
were made to the proper authorities, and the agents of 
the French government became anxious to have the 
treaty ratified; but in the same proportion did Count 
Matthioli find fresh excuses for delay. 

These excuses appear to have given the French court 
a suspicion of his fidelity, but it is not known whether he 


* It is a fortunate circumstance, both for Mr. Ducrow 
and his intelligent horses, that they live in the age they 
do; for, about the year 1690, a horse that had been taught 
a few surprising pranks, was condemned to die for his 
profound learning, as an impious practitioner of the black 
art, by that supreme judge of the Christian faith, the 
court of the Holy Inquisition. ; 
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was bribed by the Spaniards, or not sufficiently eo by the | she found she would never be permitted to see her family 


Freneh. 

Reproaches and threats were now made by D’Estrades, 
and the treachery of Matthioli became every day more 
apparent; and it subsequently appeared that he had re. 
received a sum of money for his.information from Turchi, 
one of the ministers of the Duchess of Savoy. t 

- Matthioli informed the French agent that the Duke of 
Mantua had been obliged to conclude a treaty with the 
Venetians, the object of which was directly opposed to 
that entered into with the French. M. Pinchesne, charge 
d'affaires at Venice, though convinced of the perfidy of 
Matthioli, did not break with him, but advised him to go 
to’ confer with D’Estrades at Tarin: Matthioli followed 
this advice, to his own ruin. ’ 

The vindictive Louis had, meanwhile, determined to 
satisfy his wounded pride and frustrated ambition, by 
taking signal vengeance on Matthioli, and he accordingly 
sent orders to D’Estrades,to try and arrest and guard 
him in such a manner “that not only may he not have 
communication with any one else, but that he may have 
cause to repent of his own bad conduct.” Matthioli 
complaining to D’Estrades of want of money, favoured 
the plan proposed by which to arrest him, as he was re- 
commended to meet Catinat at the French frontiers near 
Pignerol; where also D’Estrades would be present. 

Three miles from the place of rendezvous, they were 
stopped by a river, the bridge over which had been broken 
down by an inundation. Matthioli himself assisted to 
repair the bridge, over which he was to be conveyed into 
captivity. 

Being questioned at the conference with Catinat, he in- 
formed those present where all the original papers rela- 
tive to the delivery of Casale would be found, though it 
seems this’ confession of his was false, as they were after- 
wards discovered, concealed in a wall at Padua. 

He was then without ceremony arrested, and after his 
arrest no one was pérmitted to approach him: the most 
extraordinary precautions were taken against discovery, 
particularly that of obliging him to wear a mask during 
his journey when he saw any one, to conceal this violent 
breach of the law of nations; Matthioli being at this time 
plenipotentiary of the Duke of Mantua, for concluding a 


treaty with France: and the same reasons for conceal- 


ment existed till his death, since that event happened 
while both Louis and the Duke of Mantua were still alive. 
This accounts for his confinement being always solitary 
and secret; one act of diplomatic treachery, however, 
could never warrant the infliction of the most horrible of 
all punishments, solitary confinement for twenty-four 
years in a dungeon ; but Louis, whether as a man or a 
sovereign, was one of the most cruel and tyrannical cha- 
racters transmitted to us in history. ‘ 

By direction of D’Estrades, Matthioli was at first well 
treated, but his jailer afterwards received the following 
instructions :—“ It is not the intention of the king that 
the Sieur de Lestang,”—the name given to him,— 


“ should be well treated, nor that, except the absolute . 


necessaries of life, he should have any thing given to him, 
that may make him pass his time agreeably.” Repeated 
injunctions, to this effect, are a proof how much import- 
ance the rancorous Louis attached to his victim being 
compelled to drink his bitter draught of captivity to the 
very dregs. The harshness and hopelessness of his pri- 
son seem to have affected the intellects of Matthioli ;— 
nor can that excite much wonder,—for his jailer, St. 
Mars, reports that in his frenzy and despair he used vio- 
Ient language, and wrote abusive sentences with charcoal 
on the walls of his prison. Being threatened with the 
blows of a cudgel, he became more quiet, and, to pro- 
pitiate the man who attended him, he took a valuable 
ring from his finger and offered it to him, which, how- 
ever, the attendant gave to St. Mars. 

In the same prison was a Jacobin monk, who was also 


_ mad, probably from ill-usage and long confinement, and 
' St. Mars put him with Matthioli, that the same priest 
_ might serve them both. Matthioli at first thought his 


companion was placed there as a spy, but was soon un- 


' deceived, as the monk started up naked, and began to 


preach. “I and my lieutenants,” reported St. Mars, 
“ saw all their manceuvres through a hole over the door;” 
and they appear to have derived much entertainment 
from such a miserable spectacle. 

With regard to clothing, St. Mars was desired to make 
the clothes of such men as Matthioli last three or four 
years, which orders sufficiently refute the absurd stories 
of the richness of the lace, and fineness of the linen, worn 
by the man of the iron mask. 

St. Mars was appointed to the government of Exilles, 


_ and was desired to take his two prisoners along with him; 


but the repairs requisite in the new prison, for the sake 


. of secrecy, were done as if at the expense of St. Mars, 


the king allowing him privately one thousand crowns for 
that purpose. At Exilles, the prisoners were able to hear 
persons who passed along the road, at the foot of the 
prison; but they could not be heard from the road. 

No report appears to have been made of them till 1685, 
when it was said that the prisoners were still ill, but 
tranquil. 

After a time the Jacobin died, and St. Mars, finding 
his own health fail, petitioned for a removal, and was 
appointed to the islands of St. Margaret and St. Honorat, 
on the coast of Provence. He was ordered to take 
Matthioli along with him. 

During his journey the prisoner was conveyed in a 
chair covered with oil-cloth, and without its being pos- 
sible for any one to see or speak to him. It seems, too, 
that the poor wretch was stinted even of the breath of 
heaven; for St. Mars sent the following report: “ I was 
only twelve days on the journey, in consequence of the 
illness of my prisoner, occasioned, as he said, by not 
having air enough; and the manner in which he was 
guarded made every body try to conjecture who he was.” 

It was, probably, during this journey that St. Mars 
first made use of a mask to hide his prisoner's features. 
This mask was not made, as has been erroneously sup- 
posed, of iron, but of black velvet, strengthened with 
whalebone, and fastened behind by a padlock. It did 
not prevent his eating or drinking. ~ 
’ The identity of the man in the iron mask and the un. 
fortunate Matthioli is very satisfactorily proved by the 
evidence of the several reports and letters betore referred 
to, as discovered in the archives of the French govern- 
ment, and which, for the further satisfaction of his rea- 
ders, Mr. Agar Ellis has inserted in an appendix; but it 
has not been thought necessary to quote them more at 
large in this sketch of his misfortunes. 

Matthioli’s valet died at St. Margaret’s, and a woman’ 
was engaged to wait upon him; but she declined when 


Among the anecdotes given of this prisoner, and to 
enhance the romantic interest which has always been 
excited about . his fate, it has been mentioned that this 
mysterious person wrote his name and qualities with the 
point of a knife on a silver plate, and threw it out of his 
window, and that it was picked up by a fisherman, who 
brought it to St. Mars. The fisherman, having asserted 
that he could not read, was released, Again, it is said 
that he covered one of his shirts with writing, and threw 
it also ont of the window. A monk, having found. it, 
took it to the governor,. with a declaration that he. had 
not read it; but two days after he was found dead in his 
These stories evidently spring from one of St. Mars’ 
reports, in which he says, he has been obliged to inflict 
corporal punishment on a protestant. minister named 
Salves, because he would write things. upon. hig. pewter 


platter and his linen, in order to make it known that he ~ 


was unjustly imprisoned for his faith. 

After eleven. years’ confinement at St. Margaret’s, 
Matthioli accompanied St. Mars to the Bastille. The 
same secrecy as before prevailed during his journey to 
Paris. At dinner, he sut with his back to the light; and 
St. Mars opposite to him, with a brace of pistols on the 
table. 

While he was in the Bastille, if he was ever allowed to 
go to mass, the Invalids who kept guard there were 
ordered to fire upon him if he spoke to any one. 

At length he died, after five years’ captivity in the Bas- 
tille. He was sixty-three years old; but he told the 
apothecary that he thought he was sixty—an inaccuracy 
easily to be believed in a man so long and rigorously 
confined. 

After his death, every thing was done that could de- 
stroy all traces of his former existence; his clothes were 
burned, as well as the furniture of the room, all the plate 
of every kind was melted down, the walls of his chamber 
were scraped, and then fresh whitewashed, the floor was 
new paved, the old ceiling taken down, the doors and 
windows burnt, and every corner most narrowly searched. 

It has been etated, on more than one authority, that 
Louis the Fifteenth well knew. who the celebrated state 
prisoner really was; and affirmed more than once, that 
he was minister of one of the Italian princes; but. this 
confession was considered at the time only to bean eva- 
sion, to put a stop to a more rigid enquiry. But let the 
unhappy victim be whom he might, such atrocious and 
persevering revenge deserves the execration of all who 
have not forgotten their feelings as men. 


. CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 


General infatuation with respect to the South Sea Bubble---Li- 
terary men caught the infection---Gay, the poet, loses all his 
property---Chandler is ruined, and forced to become a booksel- 
ler---Origin of the South Sea scheme—The houss of lords is 
hostile to it---Difference of the South Sea and Msssissippi 
schemes---Lying reports spread by Sir John Blunt, to raise the 
price ‘of stock---Consequence of them---Change-alley is crowd- 
ed by all classes- -Numerous bubbles---Ludicrous impudenee of 
some of them---Dowufall of the South Sea scheme---Escape of 
Knight, the treasurer---Bribes to members of the administra- 
tion, &c.---Parliamentary measures against the guilty---The 

_ bubbles put down by proctamation--Sif RK. Stedle's Muttipli- 
cation Table---Speculations in 1825. 

Public credulity, founded on the inordinate desire of 
gain, was perhaps never exhibited in a stronger point of 
view than by the fatal belief in the South Sea scheme, 
which, to the credulous adventurer, was made to appear 
a royal road to El Dorado. 

The first act of this fearful drama passed off with the 
greatest eclat. The wand of the enchanter not only 
seemed to, but really did, for a time, instantly convert 
whatever it touched into gold. Waiving all the financial 
particulars in detail, this account will be eonfined to an 
outline of the imposture, which had such lamentable 
success through the greedy credulity of the public. 

The South Sea project continued throughout its whole 
course to be applauded to the skies, by the unprincipled 
and unthinking, until its catastrophe plunged thousands 
into one common abyss of ruin. It was patronised by 
persons of both sexes, and in the highest ranks of society; 
nay, even by royalty itself, if the authority of the 
Duchess of Ormond, in a letter to Swift, may be deemed 
sufficent to authenticate the fact. Prior said in one of his 
letters, “ I am tired of politics, and lost in the South Sea; 
the roaring of its waves and the madness of the people 
are justly put together.” 

_ Men of letters were not more exempt than others from 

the reigning infection. The poet Gay had a present of 

some South Sea stock given to him, and he onjee sup- ° 

posed himself worth twenty thousand pounds; his friends 

advised him to dispose even of a share of it, but, filled 
with dreams of wealth, he replied, that he could not bear 
to diminish his own fortune. He even refused to pur- 
chase an annuity of one hundred pounds, “ which,’ said. 

Fenton, “will make you sure of a clean shirt and a 

shoulder of mutton every day.” At last, however, with 

the general wreck, every thing he had possessed was 
totally lost, and Gay himself had nearly sunk ander the. 
calamity. 

Chandler, the learned non-conformist divine, lost hie 
whole fortune ; and for subsistence was obliged to open. 
a bookseller’s shop in the Poultry. 

’ .The history of this famous, or rather infamous, specu- 

lation was this :—the South Sea Company originated in, 

the reign of Queen Anne, in the year 1711 ; a fund being 
formed on the chimerical supposition that the English 
would be allowed to trade to the coast of Peru. Nine, 
years elapsed antil the projection of the great scheme | 


and 1720 witnessed the infancy, maturity, and decay « o¢- ‘ 


that celebrated delusion. Sir John Blunt, who was b’ seq 
a scrivener, devised the scheme, and communicated ‘jt to 


Mr. Aislabie, the chancellor of the exchequer. Th ¢ pre. 


tence of this scheme was, to discharge the nation'a} debt, 
by reducing all the funds into one. The Bank of 
land and the South Sea Company vied with each other ; 


but the South Sea Company ultimately offered such high _ 


terms that the proposal of the bank was rejected ; whilst 
this was in agitation, the stock of the company rese con- 
siderably. 

Both houses of parliament debated the and 
the house of lords opposed the bill, on the ground that 
it was calculated for enriching the few and impoverishi 
the many, and that it countenanced the fraudulent practice 
of stock-jobbing, which diverted the genius of the people 
from trade and industry, and that it would also give 
foreigners the opportunity to double and treble the vast 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS) 


Aoms ‘they had in the public furids,with which they 
might withdraw to other countries, and England would 
thus be drained of its gold and silver. 

This South Sea scheme produced a kind of national 
éeliriam in England, and was, in a manner, a second act 
to oné which took place a short time before on the con- 
tinent. Sir John Blunt, in fact, took his hint fromy Law's 
faitious Mississippi scheme, which, in the preceding 


| -yeute, had raised such a ferment in France, and entailed 


on thousarids of families there. Law’s scheme was 
as follows :—A royal bank was erected by subscription, 
dnd, having a fund in hand to answer bills on demand, 
thie scheme began to take, and established its credit by its 
punctual discharge, till it increased to such an extra. 
ordinary magnitude as to pay bills for one million anda 
quarter sterling a day. . 
"In this project of Law’s, however, there was 
substintial; an exclosive trade to Louisiana promised 
advantage, though the design was defeated by the frantic 
‘eagerness of the people. Law bimeelf had become the 
dupe of the regent, who transferred the burden of fifteen 


hundred millions of francs of the king’s debt to the shoul. 
ders of the people, while the projector was sacrificed as . 


‘the scapegoat of political iniquity. 

The South Sea scheme promised no commercial ad. 
vantage of any consequence ; it was buoyed up by no. 
thing but the folly and rapacity of individuals, who be- 
came so blind and extravagant, that Blunt, with moderate 
talents, was able to impose on the whole nation, and 
make tools of the other directors to serve his own pur- 


pose. 
“When the projector found that the South Sea stock did 
not rise to his expectation, he circulated reports that 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon would be exchanged for some 
places in Peru, by which means the South Sea trade 
‘would be protected and enlarged. ‘This report acted like 
a contagion: in five days the directors opened their books 
for a subscription of one million, at the rate of three hun- 
dred pounds for every hundred pounds of capital ; per- 
sons of all ranks crowded to the house. The first sub- 
scription soon exceeded two millions of the original stock; 
in a few days the stock advanced to three hundred and 
forty pounds, and afterwards to one thousand pounds. 

The Exchange-alley was filled with a strange con- 
course of statesmen, clergymen, dissenters, whigs, tories, 
physicians, lawyers, &c. &c., and even females. All 
other professions and employments were neglected, and 
the attention of people was wholly engrossed by this and 
other chimerical schemes, which subsequently obtained 
the appropriate name of bubbles.* 

New companies started up every day, and all met with 
encouragement ; an obscure projector, pretending to 
have formed a very advantageous scheme—which, how- 
ever, he did not explain—published - proposals for a sub- 
scription, in which he promised that in one month the 
particulars would be disclosed ; in the mean time, each 
person paying two guineas would be entitled to a sub- 
écription of one hundred pounds, which would produce 
that sum yearly. In one aflernoon the advertiser received 
one thousand subscriptions, and in the evening he set out 
for another kingdom. 

_ There were some shares of a fictitious company, called 

Globe permits, each of which came at last to be currently 
sold for sixty guineas and upwards ; and yet were never- 
theless only square bits of card, om which were the im- 
pression of a seal in wax, having the sign of the Globe 
tavern. A burlesque upon this reigning madness ap- 
peared as an advertisement ; in which it was set forth, 
that ata certain fictitious place on the following ‘T'ues- 
day, books would be opened for a subscription of two 
millions, for the invention of melting down sawdust and 
chips, and casting them into clean deal boards without 
knots. 

The public infatuation lasted till the 8th of September, 
‘when the South Sea stock began to fall, and some of the 
adventurers awoke from their delirium. The number of 
sellers now daily increased; on the 29th the stock had 
sunk to one hundred and fifty pounds; several eminent 
goldsmiths and bankers who had lent money, were 
obliged te stop payment and abscond; and the ebb of 
this portentous tide was so violent that it carried every 
thing in its way, and an infinite number of families were 
overwhelmed with ruin. Public credit sustained a ter- 
rible shock; the nation was thrown into a dangerous 
ferment, and nothing was heard but the ravings of dis- 
appointment, grief, and despair. : 

' Some of the principal members of the ministry were 
deeply concerned, and employed their interest with the 
Bank of England to support the credit of the South Sea 
weheme. This, for a time, favoured the sale of the shares; 
gand those who contrived it seized the opportunity to 


realise theirs. 


On the borsting of the bubble, George I. was sent for 


from Hanover; parliament met, and bills were passed 


with the hopes of alleviation; one measure, which it was 
hoped would contribute to restore public credit, was the 
engrossment of mime millions of the capital stock of the 


. South Sea Company into the capital of the Bank of Exng- 


Jand and East India Company. 

Knight, the treasurer of the South Sea Company, with- 
@rew from the kingdom; he was followed to the conti- 
nent, but eseaped arrest. Secret committess of investi- 
gation were formed in the house of commons, and they 
discovered a train of the deepest villany and fraud that 
was ever contrived to ruina nation. The persons of the 

_ aetors, directors, and principal officers, were consequently 


On enquiry, it appeared that large sums had been 


» given to persons in the administration and house of com- 


a distinetion, The contract was merely 4 wage 


seller paid to the buyer the difference proportioned to the 


Gotermined by the rise ot fall of stock; if it rose, the 
ie by the same computation to the seller. 


mons, for promoting the passing of the act, and a ficti- 
tious stock of five hundred and seventy-four thousand 
pounds had been disposed of by the directors to facilitate 
the passing of the bill, the greater part of which had been 
distributed among the directors. 7 

The chancellor of the exchequer was expelled the 
house, and committed to the Tower ; the evidence against 
him appeared so conclusive that it was resolved, “ that 
he had promoted the destructive execution of the South 
Sea scheme, with a view to his own exorbitant profit, and 
had combined with the directors in their pernicious prac- 
tices, to the ruin of public credit.” The estates of many 
of the directors, those most implicated in the villany, of 
the transaction, were confiscated for the benefit of the 
sufferers. The directors, in obedience to thé orders of 
the house, delivered in inventories of them ; a certain al- 
lowance from each estate being deducted for each director, 
accurding to his conduct and circumstances, 

On the 11th of June, 1720, the king issued a procla- 
mation relative to those projects named bubbles, which, 
for a few days, gave some check to that fatal traffic; yet, 
in the face of all authority, it soon revived, and even in. 
creased more than ever; and whilst the shares daily 
advanced every one was a gainer, so that the lower 
classes fell into luxury and prodigality, as well as others. 
From morning till evening purchasers applied in such 
crowds in 'Change-alley, as to choke up the thoroughfare ; 
and such was the wild confusion in the multitude, that 
the same project or bubble was known to have been sold, 
at the same moment, ten per cent. higher at one end of 
the alley than the other. 

The mania was so great at that time, that no fewer than 
two hundred and forty bubbles, of different descriptions, 
were blown by needy and knavish projectors; which 
shortly burst, and left but a wreck behind. 

The government now determined to put them down; 
fatal writs of scire facias were issued on the 18th of 
August, and the crown lawyers were ordered strictly to 
prosecute all such as had opened books of subscription, 
and all who subscribed to them. 

In the series of essays called the Guardian, Mr. Ad- 
dison alludes to Steele’s “ Multiplication Table,” a spe- 
cies of lottery which was proved illegal ; further notice 
of jt is to be found in No. 413 of the Spectator, in a let- 
ter addressed by Steele himself to Mr. Addison, wherein 
he says, “ This scheme of gain is called the multiplica- 
tion table, and is so far calculated for the immediate ser- 
vice of her majesty, that the same person who is fortu- 
nate in the lottery of the state, may receive yet further 
advantages. The manner of executing the design is by 
giving out receipts for half-guineas received, which shall 
entitle the fortunate bearer to certain sums in the table, 
as is set forth at large in the proposal.” 

Soom after, Steele sent the following advertisement to 
a subsequent number of the Spectator: “ Whereas the 
proposal called the Multiplication Table is under an in- 
formation from the attorney general, in humble submis- 
sion and duty to her majesty, the said undertaking is laid 
down, and attendance is given at the office, in order to 
tepay such sums as have been paid in the said table, 
without deduction.” 

In 1825, the general feeling-was again led captive by 
the unreasonable hopes of speculation. In January of 
that year there existed no less than one hundred and 
twenty speculations, carried on, as it was termed, by 
companies, under the heads of Rail-road Companies, 
Bank and Loan Companies, Gas Companies, British and 
Trish Mines’ Companies, Foreign Companies, Ship and 
Dock Companies, and Miscellaneous Companies; which 
often .consisted of only the projector and his clerk. 
Though great misery, and frequent ruin, were the un- 
doubted consequences of these speculations, yet no such 
extensively disastrous results ocearred as those which 
followed the infamous South Sea Bubble. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ATTEMPT TO STEAL THE REGALIA FROM THE TOWER- 
First opening of the Regalia to public inspection---Edwards ap- 
pointed keeper---Plan formed by Blood to steal the Regalia--- 

He visits the Tower withhis pretended wife- -Means by which 

he contrived to become intimate with Edwards---His arrange- 

ments for carrying his scheme into execution---He knocks 
down Edwards, and obtains possession of the jewels---Fortu- 
nate chance by which his scheme was frustrated---He is taken 

--Charles IL. is present at his examination---Blood contrives 

to obtain a pardon, and the gift of an estate from the king. 

Bayley, in his History of the Tower of London, has 
very circumstantially related the attempt made by a des- 
perado, mamed Blood, to steal the regalia from thence; 
though it failed in the execution, this scheme was most 
ingeniously planned. The subsequent ingenuity of the 
culprit, on his examination before the king, also saved 
him from a just punishment, and not only procured him 
pardon for his offence, but even a handsome reward in 
the form of an annuity. 

Soon after the appointment of Sir Giles Talbot to the 
office of Master of the Jewel-House in. the Tower, the 
regalia first became the object of public inspection. The 
privilege of showing them was granted by Charles II. to 
the keeper, in consequence of certain reductions in the 
emoluments of the office. The person appointed to take 
charge of them was a confidential servant, named Talbot 
Edwards ; and soon after, in 1673, the attempt of the 
notorious Blood was made. 

Three weeks before the execution of his plan, Blood 
went to the Tower, in the canonical habit of a clergy- 
man, accompanied by a woman whom he called his wife. 
They desired to see the regalia, and just as their wishes 
had been gratified, the lady feigned indisposition: this 
cirenmstance called forth the kind offices of Mrs. Ed- 
wards, who courteously invited her into the dwelling- 
house. “Ihe lady, however, soon recovered, and, on de- 
parting, professed great gratitude. 

A few days after this, Blood came again, bringing Mrs. 
Edwards four pair of white gloves, as a present from his 
pretended wife. The civility opened a way to a more 
intimate acquaintance, and, at length, Blood offered a 
proposal of marriage between his nephew, (whom he re- 
presented as possessi:.g two hundred pounds per annum 


inland), and Miss Edwards, if agreeable to all parties, |. 


on a longer acquaintance. A treaty was entered into, 
and the young gentleman was to come in a day or two 
to be presented. 

At the time appointed, Blood went with three others 
to the Jewel-House, armed with rapier-blades in their 
canes, and every one had a dagger, and a brace of pis. 
tol, ‘Two of the friends, to fill up the time whilst the 
daughter was adorning herself, expressed a wish to view 
the regalia before dinner, and it was arranged, that, to- 
gether with Blood, they should accompany old Mr. Ed. 
wards for that purpose, whilst the anxious lover should 
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wait below for the coming of his mistress, but in reality 
to watch lest interruption should take place. When the 
three had’ entered with Edwards into the room, a cloak 
was thrown over him, a gag was placed in his mouth, 
and he was threatened with death if he made the least 
noise; but; as he was not intimidated, and ‘made attempts 
to sound an alarm, he was silenced by some blows on the 
head with a mallet, and a stab in the belly, when he lay 
as if dead. 

They then proceeded to secrete the bovty about their 
persons. One of them, named Parrot, put the orb into 
his pocket, Blood held the crown under his cloak, and 
the third was about to file the sceptre into two pieces, to 
place it in a bag, when fortunately the son of Mr. Ed. 
wards visited his father, and regardless of the opposition 
made by the watchful pretended lover, persisted to'force 
his way in. The scuffle below was heard, and, this un- 
expected incident spreading confusion among them, they 
instantly decamped, leaving the sceptre undivided. The 
aged keeper, recovering, forced the gag from his mouth, 
and cried “ Treason !” The alarm was given, and parties 
were sent to the several gates to stop them. They 
escaped, however, out at St. Catharine’s gate, where 
“horses were waiting for them, but were speedily over- 
taken. Under Blood’s cloak was found the crown, and, 
even when a prisoner, he had the impudence to struggle 
for his prize, and said it was a gallant attempt, however 
unsuccessful, as it was for a crown. 

In the struggle the great pearl, and a large diamond, 
with a-few smaller jewels, were lost from the crown, but 
fortunately they were afterwards found and restored. 

Blood being carried before Sir Gilbert Talbot, the king 
went to hear his examination and confession. This was 
a fortunate circumstance for the culprit, who artfully 
worked at once on the vanity and the apprehensions of 
the monarch. He told him that he ‘had formerly been 
engaged with others to kill his majesty, while he was 
bathing at Battersea, and had concealed himself in the 
reeds to effect his purpose ; but that when he had taken 
aim the awe inspired by the royal presence unnerved his 
hand, and he desisted from his sanguinary design. He 
added, that he was but one of three hundred, who were 
sworn to revenge each other’s fall; that the king might 
do with him as he pleased, but that, by dooming him to 
suffer, he would endanger his own life, and the lives of 
his advisers; while, on the contrary, by displaying 
clemency, he would win the gratitude and the services 
of a band of fearless and faithful followers. Either won 
over by the boldness and candour of the roffian, or 
alarmed by his threats, Charles not only pardoned Blood, 
but likewise gave him an estate in Ireland, worth 5001. 
a year. Poor Edwards (who suffered severely from his 
injuries), was less fortunate; he had only a grant of two 
hundred pounds, and his son one hundred, and even of 
these trifling sums the payment was so long deferred, 
that they were obliged to sell the orders at half price for 
ready money. 


CHAPTER XX. 


VAMPYRISM. 
Horrible nature of the superstition of vampyrism—Persons at- 
tacked by vampyres become vampyres themselves—Signs by 
which a vampyre was known—Origin of one of the signs— 

Effect attributed to excommunication im the Greek church— 

Story of an excommunicated Greek—Calmet’s theory of the 

origin of the superstition respecting vampyres—St. Stanislas 

—Philinnium—The Strygis supposed to have given the idea of 

vampyre—Capitulary of Charl Z R dy against at- 

tacks from the demon—Anecdote of an impudent vampyre— 

Story of a vampyre at Mycone—Prevalence of vampyrism in 

the north of Europe—Walachian mode of detecting vampyres. 

Among the many superstitions which have terrified 
and degraded mankind, that which has received the name 
of vampyrism is, perhaps, the most horrible and loath- 
some, The vampyre, or blood-sucker, has been forcibly 
described as “a corporeal creature of blood and un- 
quenchable blood-thirst,—a ravenous corpse, who rises in 
body and soul from his grave, for the sole purpose of 
glutting his sanguinary appetite with the life-blood of 
those whose blood stagnates in his own veins. He is en- 
dowed with an incorruptible frame to prey on the lives 
of his kindred and his friends—he re-appears among them 
from the world of the tomb, not to tell its secrets of joy 
or wo, not to invite or to warn by the testimony of his 
experience, but to appal and assassinate those who were 
dearest to him on earth—and this, not for the gratifica- 
tion of revenge or any human feeling, which, however 
depraved, might find something in common with hnman 
nature; buat to banquet a monstrous thirst, acquired in 
the tomb, and which, though he walks in human form 
and human lineaments, has swallowed up every human 
motive in its bratal ferocity.” 

It is manifest that a being of this kind must be infi- 
nitely more terrible than the common race of ghosts, 
spectres, and fiendish visitants. But theré was another 
circumstance which inexpressibly heightened the horror 
excited by the dread of being attacked. Wasting illness, 
closed by death, was not all that the victim had to endure. 
He who was sucked by a vampyre was doomed to be- 
come in his turn a member of the hideous community, 
and to inflict on others, even on those who were nearest 
and dearest to him, the same evils by which he had him. 
self suffered and perished. 

When a grave was opened in order to search for one 
of these pests, to put a stop to his career, the sanguinary 
offender was recognised by the corpse being fresh and 
well preserved, the eyes open or half closed, the face of a 
vermilion hue, the limbs flexible, the hair and nails long, 
and the pulse beating. , 

The idea of this unchanged state of the corpse secms 
to have originated from a superstition of the Greek church. 
It was believed that excommunication, inflicted by the 
Greek priests, had the power of preventing the lifeless 
remains of the excommunicated person from sinking into 
decay. An instance of this effect being produced is men- 
tioned by Ricaut, in his History of the Greek Church, 
A young man, of Milos, who had been put under the cc. 
clesiastical ban, was buried in a remote and unconse- 
crated ground. He became a vampyre, or, as the modern 
Greeks term it, a vroucolaca. The corpse was disin- 
terred, and displayed all the signs of vampyrism. The 
priests were about to treat it as usual in such cases ; but 
the friends of the deceased solicited and obtained a ces. 
sation of hostilities, till a messenger could be sent to Con- 
stantinople, to pray for absolution from the patriarch. 
The corpse, meanwhile, was placed in the church, and 
masses were daily and nightly said. One day, while the 
priest was reading the service, u crash was heard from 
the coffin; the lid was opened, and the body was found 
as entirely decayed as though it had been buried for seven 


years. When the messenger arrived with the absolution, 
it was ascertained that the patriarch had affixed his sig- 
nature to it at the exact moment when the crash was 
heard in the coffin ! 

The superstition relative to vampyres is supposed by 
Calmet to be derived from ancient legends. ‘The first of 
these legends is the story of St. Stanislas raising a man, 


who had been dead three years, and whom ‘he called to. 


life that he might give evidence in the saint’s behalf, in 
a court of justice. After having given his testimony, 
resuscitated man returned quietly to his grave. A second 
is to be found in Phlegon de Mirabilibus, who rélates 
that a girl of the name of Philinnium,a native of Tralles, 
in Asia Minor, not only visited, ate, and drank, with her 
lover, after her death, but even cohabited with him. But 
in. neither of these: cases do we find a trace of the diabo- 
lical malignity which characterises the vampyre. A more 
congenial origin may perhaps be found in the Strygis, of 
which Ovid makes mention; and this origin appears 
the more probable when we consider that, in the middle 
ages, the Strygis had an established place among the 
demon tribe; and, in the shape of suspected males and 
females, was often burnt, among other sorcerers and ma- 
gicians, by the Lombards and Germans. There is ex. 
tant a capitulary of Charlemagne, which shows how pre- 
valent the belief was in the existence of the Strygis, and 
how strong a resemblance the fiend bore to the vampyre 
of modern times. It enacts that “ if any person, deceived 
by the devil, shall believe, after the manner of the pagane, 
that any man or woman was a Strygis, or Stryx, and 
was given to eat men, and for this cause should burn 
such person, or should give such person’s flesh to be eaten, 
or should eat such flesh, such man or woman should be 
capitally punished.” 

From the capitulary it is clear, that eating the flesh of 
the delinquent Stryx was supposed to be a remedy for the 
evils which the demon inflicted. There is a somewhat 
similar circumstance connected with the vampyre, which 
strengthens the idea that it is a legitimate descendant of 
the Stryx. In a French work, published nearly a eentury 
and a half ago, is an account of the Upiers or vampyres, 
which infested Poland and Russia. “They appear,” says 
the author, “from mid-day to midnight, and suck the 
blood of men and beasts in such abundance, that it often 
issues again out of their mouth, nose and ears; and the 
corpse sometimes is found swimming in the blood with 
which its cere-cloth is filled. This Redivive, or Upier 
(or some demon in his form) rises from the tombs, goes 
by night to hug and squeeze violently his relations or 
friends, and sucks their blood, so as to weaken and ex. 
haust them, and at Jength oceasion their death. This 
persecttion is not confined toa single person, but extends 
throughout the family, unless it is arrested by cutting off 
the head, or opening the heart, of the Upier, which they 
find in its cere-cloth, soft, flexible, tumid, and ruddy, 
although long ago dead. A large quantity of blood com- 
monly flows from the body, which some miz up with flour 
and make bread of it; and this breud, when eaten, is 
Sound to preserve them from the vexatiun of the spectre.” 
It is singular, however, that though the vampyre himself 
might thus be rendered edible, he was imagined to com. 
municate an infectious quality to whatever he fed’ on; so 
that, if any one were unlucky enough to eat the flesh of 
cattle which had been sucked, he would, after death, be 
sure of becoming a member of the blood-sucking frater- 
nity. 

In one part of his statement this author is incorrect. 
Vampyres were not to be so casily got rid of as he ima- 
gined. Nothing short of burning would, at least in a 
majority of cases, put an end to their diabolical visita. 
tions. Some of them had the audacity to make a jest of 
driving a stake through them. Of this class was a pea- 
sant, of the village of Blow, in Bohemia, who had long 
been most mischievously active. “ At last they dug him 
up, and drove a stake through him, during which he had 
the impudence to laugh and jeer at his executioners, and 
thank them for giving hima stick to defend bimeelf 
against the dogs. This procedure did not answer at all. 
He became still more troublesome than ever. Then they 
delivered him over to the hangman, who placed him ina 
cart, to carry him out of the village and burn him. But 
in this new situation he kicked and struggled like a man 
in a frenzy, and, when they again drove stakes into him, 
uttered loud shrieks, and gave'a large quantity of fine 
healthy bloud. At last they burnt him: and the village 
at the moment ceased to be infested as before.” 

The belief in vampyrism prevailed in Greece, where, 
as we have already stated, the demon was known by the 
name of Vroucolaca, or Bréucocolas. Tournefort relates 
an amusing story of one that wofully annoyed the inha. 
bitants of Mycone. Prayers, processions, stabbing with 
swords, sprinklings of holy water, and even pouring it 
in large doses down the throat of the refractory Vrou- 
colaca, were all tried in vain. An Albanian, who chanced 
to be at Mycone, objected to two of these remedies. It 
was no wonder that the devil continued in, he said, for 
how could he possibly come through the holy water ! and 
as to the swords, they were equally effectual in prevent- 
ing his exit; for, their handles being crosses, he was' 80 
much terrified that he dared not pass them. ‘To obviate 


the latter objection, he recommended that’ Turkish’ ci- - 


meters should be used. ‘The cimeters were accordingly 
put in requisition, but the pertinacious devil still retained 
his hold of the corpse, and played his pranks with as 
much vigour asever, At length, when all the respectable 
inhabitants were packing wp, to take flight to Syra or 
Tinos, an effectual mode of ousting the Vroucolaca was 
fortunately suggested. ‘The body was committed to the 
flames, on the first of January, 1701, and the spirit, being 


thus forcibly ejected from his abode, was rendered itica- — 


pable of doing farther mischief. He, however, left be- 
hind him a legacy of vexation to the Myconians ; for, as 
a punishment for having had doings with the evil’ one, a 
fine was imposed upon them by the Turks, when they 
next visited the island to receive the capitation tax. 

But though vampyrism was known in Greece, it was 
far more prevalent in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Polind, 
Hungary, ‘and Walachia. In those countries it raged 
particularly from 1725 to 1735. There was scarcely a 
village that was not said to be haunted by one of the 
blood-sucking demons; and the greatest part of the popu- 
lation was a prey to terror. ‘The belief was not confined 


to the vulgar; all classes participated in it; military and 


ecclesiastical commissions were appointed to investigate 
the facts; and the press teemed with dissertations and’ 
narratives from the pens of erudite individitals, whose’ 
learning was at least equaled by their inveterate eredulity. 

In the mode which was employed by the Walachians 
for the detection of vampyres, there is a touch of the 
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romantic. Om a jet-black horse, which had never ap- 
proached the female, they mounted a young boy, and 

ade him pass up and down in the churchyard by all 

gtaves; and wherever the animal refused to proceed, 
they concluded that particular grave to be inhabited by a 
vampyte, “'They then open it,” says the narrator,“ and 
find within it a corpse equally fat and fair as a man who | 
is quietly sleeping.” By cutting off the head, and filling 
up the trench, 'alf danger was removed, and those who 
had been attacked were gradually restored to their 


strength and faculties. r 


CHAPTER XXI. 
JUGGLING. 
Feats of jugglers formerly attributed to witehoraft~Sixtrest from } 

Ady’s Candle in the Dark—Anglo-Saxon gleemen—Norman 

jugglers or Tregetours—Chaucer’s description of the wonders 

performed by them—Means probably employed by them— 

~ Recipe for making the appearance of a flood—Jugglers fashion- 
able in the reign of Charles Il—Evelyn’s account of a fire- 
eater—Katterfelto—Superiority of Asiatic and Egyptian pre- 
tenders to magical skill—Mandeville’s account of juggiing at 
the court of the great khan—Extraordinary feats witnessed 
by the Emperor Jehanguire—Ibn Batuta’s account of Hindos- 
tanee jugglers—Accouut of a bramin who sat upon the air— 

Egyptian jugglers—Mr. Lane’s account of the performance of | 

one of them—Another fails in satisfying Captain Scott. 

The mountebanks who now exhibit on the traveling 
stage or cart, and whose buffoonery pleases only the 
clown, were formerly thought to practise witchcraft, or 
deal with some unlawful powers. One Thomas Ady 
censures them severely, in a book which he published in 
the year 1656, called “ A Candle in the Dark, against 
Witches and Witchcraft.” In this book he says, “ The 
craft of juggling, to them that are not acquainted with it, 
breeds great admiration in the beholders, and seemeth to 
silly people to be miraculous, and yet, being known, is 
but deceit and roguery ; so that the beholder cannot but 
blush and be ashamed to think he was so easily cozened, 
and did so much admire a ridiculous imposture. I will 
speak of one more excelling io the craft than others, that 
went about in King James his time, who called himself 
the king's most excellent Hocus Pocus, because that, at 
the playing of every trick, he used to say, * hocus pocus 
tout us talontus vade celeriter jubeo,’ a dark composure 
of words, to blind the eyes of the beholders, to make 
every trick pass the more currently, without discovery ; 
because, when the eye and ear are both earnestly busied, 
the trick is not so easily discovered, nor the imposture 
discerned. The going about of this fellow was very 
useful,” continues Mr. Ady, “ to the wise, to see how the 
people among the heathen were deceived in times and 
places of ignorance ; as Pharaoh and his servants were 
imposed upon by magicians, and the Samaritans by 
Simon the sorcerer, * to whom all gave heed.’ ” 

But, however disparagingly Mr. Ady may speak of the 
art of juggling, it is impossible to deny that many of the 
professors of it have been men of great cleverness. Even 
the commonest of the tricks to which he alludes con- 
tinued for ages to amuse and astonish the people. The 
trick of throwing several balls and knives into the air, 
and regularly catching and returning them, is as old as 
the time of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. In Stratt’s 
Sports and Pastimes of the People of Eng'and, there is a 
representation of “ a gleeman,” or merry-maker, keeping 
up and catching three knives and three balls. 

But the joculators, jugglours, or tregatours, of the Nor. 
mans, were men of much higher pretensions than the 
gleemen. Some of the delusioes which they practised 
could not have been performed without considerable sci- 
entific knowledge. We have the authority of Chaucer 
for the fact, that they “ cheated the eyes with blear illu. 
sion,” ina manner which may excuse ignorant specta- 
tors for having attributed the effect to supernatural means. 
“In a large hall they will,” says he, “ produce water 
with boats rowed up and down upon it. Sometimes they 
will bring in the similitude of a grim lion, or make 
flowers spring up in a meadow; sometimes they cause a 
vine to flourish, bearing white and red grapes; or show 
a castle built with stone, and when they please they cause 
the whole to disappear.” He tells us, too, of a “ learned 
clerk, who showed to a friend forests filled with wild 
deer, where he saw an hundred of them slain, some with 
hounds and some with arrows; the hunting being finish. 
ed, a company of falconers appeared upon the banks of a 
fair river, where the birds pursued the herons and slew 
them. He then saw knights jousting upon a plain,” and, 
which was a more attractive sight, “the resemblance of 
his beloved lady dancing, which occasioned him to dance 
also.” But when “ the maister that this magike wrought 
thought fit, he clapped his hands together, and all was 
gone in an instante.’’ Another feat, which he describes 
as having himself witnessed, is still more staiking : 

“There saw I Coll Tregetour, 
Upon a table of sycamour, 
Play an uncouth thing to tell; 
I saw him carry a wynde mell 
Under a walnote shale.” 

It is probable that the deceptive effect was produced 
by the magic lantern, and the concave mirror. With re. 
spect to the method “ to make the appearance of a flode 
of water to come into a house,” the following recipe has 
been gravely handed down to us from our ancestors :— 
steep a.thread in the liquor produced from snakes’ eggs 
bruised, and hang it up over a basin of water in the place 
where the trick is to be performed. Recipes of this kind 
were perhaps meant to mislead those who wished to pene- 
trate the mystery. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, jugglers appear to 
have been in much repute with the great. In the 
“ Diary” of Evelyn, under the date of Oct. 8, 1672, we 
find the following notice ; “I took my leave of my Lady 
Sunderland; she made me stay dinner at Leicester 
House, and afterwards. sent for Richardson, the famous 
fire-eater. He melted a beer-glass, and eat it quite up; 
then, taking a live coal on his tongue, he put on it a raw 
oyster ; the coal was blown on with bellows, till it famed 
and sparkled in his mouth, and so remained, till the 
oyster gasped and was quite boiled ; then he melted pitch 
and wax with sulphur, which he drank down as it flamed ; 
I saw it flaming in his mouth a good while. He also 
took up a thick piece of iron, like an ironing heater, and, 
when fiery hot, held it between his teeth, then in his 
hand, and threw it about like a stone; but this, I believe, 
he cared not to hold very long.” Lady Sunderland 
seemed fond of such exhibitions, as Mr, Evelyn recounts 
on another oceasion, that “dining with Lady Sunderland, 
T saw a fellow swallow a knife, and divers great pebble 
stones, which could make a plain rattling one against 


another ; the knife was in sheath of horn.” 


Katterfelto, described by Cowper, as 
“ With his hair on end, at his. ona wonders _ 
Wondering for his. bread,” 

was a compound of conjuror and quack-doctor, and seems 
at one time to have enjoyed a great repute in his way. 
He practised on the people of London, during the influ- 
enza of the year 1782, and added to his nostrums the fas- 
cination of hocus-pocus. Among. other philosophical ap- 
paratus, he employed the services of some extraordinary 
black cats, with which he astonished the ignorant, and 
confounded the vulgar. He was not so successful out of 
London ; as he was committed, by the mayor of Shrews- 
bury, to the common house of correction, as a vagrant 
and impostor. 


But, though European jugglers have manifested great 


skill in the various branches of their art, they appear to 
be far exceeded by those of other parts of the world, 
Clavigero describes many of the performances of Mexican 
professors ; and adds that “ the first Spaniards who were 
witnesses of these and other exhibitions of the Mexicans 
were so much astonished at their agility, that 7. sus- 
pected some supernatural power assisted them.” 

It is, however, in the Asiatic and African quarters of 
the globe that the art of deluding the eye by false pre- 
sentments is to be found in its perfection. Sir John 
Mandeville gives an account of an exhibition, which took 
place before the great khan ; “ And be it done by craft, 
or by nicromancy,” says he, “I wot not.” That, in an 
unenlightened age, he should doubt whether “ nicro- 
mancy” had not something to do with such wonders is 
not astonishing. “'They make,” he tells us, “the ap- 
pearance of tlie sun and the moon in the air; and then 
they make the night so dark that nothing can be seen; 
and again they restore the daylight, and the sun shining 
briglitly. Then they bring in dances of the fairest dam- 
sels of the world, and the richest arrayed. Afterwards 
they make other damsels to come in, bringing cups of 
gold, full of the milk of divers animals, and give drink to 
the lords and ladies; and then they make knights joust 
in arms full lustily, who run together, and in the en- 
counter break their spears so rudely, that the splinters 
fly all about the hall. They also bring in a hunting of 
the hart and of the boar, with hounds running at them 
open-mouthed; and many other things they do by the 
craft of their enchantments, that are marvellous to see.” 

Mandeville has the reputation, not justly in every in- 
stance, of being such “a measureless liar,” that his evi- 
dence in this case may, perhaps, excite incredulity ; but 
we must hesitate to disbelieve the old traveller, when we 
find that similar, or even greater, wonders are attested 
by an unexceptionable witness, no less a personage than 
Jehanguire, the Emperor of Hindostan. In his autobio- 
graphy, that monarch enumerates no less than twenty- 
eight tricks, which were played by Bengalee jugglers be- 
fore him and his court, and at which he expresses, as 
well he might, the utmost astonishment. One of them, 
that of cutting a man in pieces, and then producing him 
alive and perfect, resembles a trick which Ibn Batuta 
saw long before in China. Another was the putting of 
seeds of curious trees into the earth, which speedily grew 
to the height of two or three feet, and bore fruit. This 
was repeated at Madras, not many years ago, on tlic 
lawn before the government-house. A mango stone was 
put into the ground, which, to all appearance, rapidly 
sprung up into a fruit-bearing tree. Another of the 
tricks exhibited before the emperor is equally marvellous: 
“They produced a chain fifty cubits in length, and in 
my presence threw one end of it towards the sky, where 
it remained, as if fastened to something in the air. A 
dog was then brought forward,’and, being placed at the 
lower end of the chain, immediately ran up, and, reach- 
ing the other end, immediately disappeared in the air. 
In the same manner, a hog, a panther, a lion, and a tiger, 
were alternately sent up the chain, and all equally disap- 
peared at the upper end of the chain. At last, they took 
down the chain and put it into a bag, no one ever dis- 
cerning in what way the different animals were made to 
vanish into the air, in the mysterious manner above de- 
scribed. This, I may venture to affirm, was beyond 
measure strange and surprising.” 

Ibn Batuta (the celebrated traveller, who has been 
called the Mahomedan Marco Polo of the fourteenth 
century), to whom a reference has already been made, 
narrates delusions of the same kind, of which he was an 
eye-witness. He informs us that, when he was once in 
the presence of the Emperor of Hindostan, two Yogees 
came in, whom the monarch desired to show him what 
he had never yet seen. They said, “** We will’ One 
of them then assumed the form of a cube, and arose from 
the earth, and, in this cubic shape, he occupied a place 
in the air over our heads. I was so much astonished 
and terrified at this, that I fainted and fell to the earth. 
The emperor then ordered me some medicine which he 
had with him, and, upon taking this, I recovered and sat 
up; this cubic figure still remaining in the air just as it 
had been. His companion then took a sandal, belonging 
to one of those who had come out with him, and struck 
it upon the ground, as if he had been angry. The sandal 
then ascended until it became opposite in.situation with 
the cube. It then struck it upon the neck, and the cube 
gradually descended to the earth, and at last rested in the 
place it had left. The emperor then told me that the 
man who took the form of a cube was a disciple to the 
owner of the.sandal. ‘ And,’ continued he, ‘had I not 
entertained fears for the safety of thy intellect, I should 
have ordered him to show thee greater things than these.’ 
From this, however, I took a palpitation of the heart, 
until the emperor ordered me a medicine, which restored 
me,” 

It is not more than seven years since a bramin died 
at Madras, who, was accustomed to perform apparently 
the difficult feat of sitting on the air. He did not exhibit 
for money, but merely as an act of courtesy. Forty 
minutes is said to have been the longest time that he ever 
remained in this extraordinary situation ; the usual time 
seems to have been about twelve minutes, An eye-wit- 
ness thus describes the act and the preparation for it: 
“The only apparatus seen is a piece of plank, which, 
with four pegs, he forms into a kind of long stool; upon 
this, in a little brass saucer or socket, he places, in a per- 
pendicular position, a hollow bamboo, over which he puts 
a kind of crutch, like that of a walking-crutch, covering 
that with a piece of common hide; these materials he 
carries with him in a little bag, which is shown to those 
who come to see him exhibit. The servants of the house 
hold a blanket before him, and, when it is withdrawn, he 
is discovered ‘poised in the air, about four feet from the 
ground, in a sitting attitude, the outer edge of one hand 
merely touching the crutch ; the fingers of that hand de- 
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liberately cownting beads; the other hand and arm held 
up in an erect posture, The blanket was then held up 
before him, and they heard a gurgling noise, like that 
occasioned by wind escaping from a bladder or tube, 
and, when the screen was withdrawn, he was again stand. 
ing on terra firma. ‘The same.man has the power of 
staying under water for several hours. He. declines to 
explain how he does it, merely saying he has boon lang 
accustonied to do so.” 

The bramin died without communicating his secret, 
and though attempts were made to explain it, none of 
them were satisfactory. It was asserted by a native that 
it is treated of in the Shasters, and depends upon the art 
of fully suppressing the breath, and of cleansing the tu- 
bular organs of the body, joined to a peculiar mode of 
drawing, retaining, and ejecting the breath—an explana- 
tion whith leaves the mystery as dark as ever. : 

Egypt, which, more than thirty centuries ago, pro- 
duced men’ so confident of their magical skill as to 
venture to emulate the miracles of Moses, atill has pre- 
tenders to preternatural powers, The modern magicians 
seem by no means to be a degenerate race. One of their 
modes of delusion is “the magic mirror of ink,” and the 
address with which they manage the trick is really 
wonderful, and, indeed, inexplicable. It is performed by 
pouring ink into the hand of a boy, an unmarried 
woman, or a woman who is “as ladies wish to be who 
love their lords.” The boy is told to look into the ink, 
and to say what he sees. Mr. Lane in his recent valu- 
able work on Egypt, has «described the operation, and he 
declares his utter inability to account for the result. 
“ After some preliminary ceremonies had been gone 
through, the magician,” says he, “ addressed himself to 
me, and asked me if I wished the boy to see any person 
who was abgent or dead. I named Lord Nelson, of whom 
the boy had evidently never heard; for it was with much 
difficulty he pronounced the name, after several. trials. 
The magician desired the boy to say to the Sooltan, ‘My 
master salutes thee, and desires thee to bring Lord 
Nelson: bring him before my eyes, that I may see him, 
speedily.’ The boy then said so; and almost immedi- 
ately added, ‘ A messenger is gone, and has returned, and 
has brought a man, dressed in a black* suit of European 
clothes: the man has lost-his left arm.’ He then paused 
for a moment or two, and, looking more intently and 
more closely into the ink, he said, ‘No, he has not lost 
his left arm, but it is placed to his breast.’ This correc- 
tion made his description more striking than it had been 
without it; since Lord Nelson generally had his empty 
sleeve attached to his coat: but it was the right arm that 
he bad lost. Without saying that I suspected the boy 
had made a mistake, I asked the magician whether the 
objects appeared in the ink as if actually before the eyes, 
or as if in a glass, which makes the right appear left. 
He answered, that they appeared as in a mirror. This 
rendered the boy's description faultless.” Mr. Lane adds, 
“ A short time since, after performing in the usual man- 
ner, by means of a boy, he prepared the magic mirror in 
the hand of a young English lady, who, on looking into 
it for a little while, said that she saw a broum sweeping 
the ground without any body holding it, and was so much 
frightened that she would look no longer.” To make 
this appearance understood, it must be mentioned, that 
the first thing seen in the mirror is the sweeping of the 
ground by a broom. In the case of Lord Nelson, how- 
ever, the broom was in the hands of a man. The boy is 
said not to have been a confederate of the magician. 

The same experiment was tried, at another time, in the 
presence of Captain Scott; but, in this instance the con- 
juror seems to have been less of a proficient in his trade 
than the one who was employed by Mr. Lane, and the 
result was unsatisfactory to the captain. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


PRODIGIES. 


Hold taken on the public mind by prodigies—Datch boy with 
Hebrew words on the iris of each eye---Boy with the word 


Napoleon in the eye---Child with a golden tooth---Speculations - 


on the subjcct---Superstition respecting changeling children in 

the Isle of Man---Waldron’s description of a changeling---Casés 

of extraordinary sleepers---The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus -- 

Men supposed, in the northern regions, to be frozen during the 

winter, and afterwards thawed into life again---Dr. Oliver's 

case of a sleeper near Bath---Dr. Cheyne’s account of Colonel 

Townshend’s power of voluntarily suspending animation--- 

Man buried alive for a month at Jaisulmer-- The manner of his 

burial, and his preparation for it. 

Prodigies of every kind, moral or physical, have ever 
taken hold of the imagination of the public, nor has the 
better education of some prevented them from lending a 
greedy ear to accounts of such phenomena, and the belief 
of the vulgar has thus been sanctioned and strengthened. 
Many, from interested speculation, have pretended to 
undergo most extraordinary privations, or. to be inde- 
pendent of the established laws of nature ; such impos- 
tures met with a very flattering reception in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Evelyn mentions a Dutch boy, eight or nine years 
old, who was carried about by his parents as a show. 
He had about the iris of one eye the words Deus meus, and 
about the other Eloihim, in the Hebrew characters, 
How this was done by artifice none could imagine, and 
his parents affirmed he was born so. Three years before 
this period, in 1699, Mr, C. Ellis wrote to Dr. Edw. Tyson, 
that he had seen the Friesland boy, “ round the pupils of 
whose eyes, they pretend, are naturally engraved the above 
wortls. This is looked upon as a prodigious miracle in 
these parts, but, upon more nicely surveying it, I could 
perceive it was only the iris not circularly joined, but 
lashed into fimbriw, which might be thought to form 
imaginary letters; there is something like D. J. and V., 
but not a footstep for the strongest fancy to work out any 
more. But it was like to have been of danger to me to have 
discovered this trick; for acquainting a gentlenan in 
English of this cheat, one of the mob happened to under- 
stand it, and I was forced to make the best of my way.” 
It is hardly three years since a lad was exhibited in 
London, who is said to have had “ Napoleon,” in distinct 
letters, written in his eye. There is little doubt, if this 
was really the case, but it was the result of artificial, 
rather than natural, causes. 

The eyes are not the only part of the head in which 
miraculous appearances have been supposed to be mani- 
fested. In 1593, it was reported that a child of seven 
years old, in Silesia, having shed its teeth, a double tooth 
had been replaced by one of gold. This phenomenon 
soon brought a number of learned men into the field, to 


* Dark blue is called by the modern Egyotiens, eswed, 
which prepay signifies black, and is therefore so trans- 
lated 


dissertate upon the wonder, Horst, more generally known 
under his Latinised name of Horstius, who was a pro- 
fessor of medicine, and really a man of abilities, wrote in 
raptures upon the subject. According to his idea, the. 
production of the tooth was partly a natural and partly a 
miraculous event, and was intended by Heaven to con- 
sole the Christians for the perils to which they were 
exposed. from the Turks. How. consolation was to be” 
derived from such a source, it would nat be easy to dis- 
cover. Horst was followed by Martin Ruland, another 


physician, who published a treatise called “Nova et 


omni Memorié omnino inaudita Hist. de Aureo Dente,” 
&c. Two years after Raland had given his tract to the 
world, the opinions which it broached were controve! 

by Ingestetcrus; and were immediately defended, in 
another dissertation by Ruland. Lastly, thé pen wen 
taken up by Libavius, an eminent chemist and physician, 
the first proposer of the transfusion of blood. Unhappily, 
all this labour and erudition were thrown away. Some 
one had, at last, the good sense to institute on enquiry as 
to the reality of the miracle ; and, to the great discomfort of 
the literary and non‘literary believers, it was discovered 
that the tooth was gilt. 

Waldron, in his deseription of the Isle of Man, says, 
“The old-story of infants being changed in their cradles 
is here “in such credit, that mothers are in continual 
terror at the thoughts of it. I was prevailed on,” says 
he, “ to go and see a child, who, as they told me, was one 
of these changelings, and indeed I must own I was not 
a little surprised and shocked at the sight. Nothing 
under heaven could have a more beautiful face; though 
between five and six years old, and seemingly healthy, 
he was so far from being able to walk, that he could not 
so much as move a joint; his limbs were vastly long for 
his age, but smaller than an infant’s of six months; his 
complexion perfectly delicate, and he had the finest hair 
in the world. He never spoke or cried, ate scarce any 
thing, and was very seldom seen to smile; but if any 
one called him fairy elf he would frown, and fix his eyes 
so earnestly on those who had said it, as if he would look 
them through. His mother, or supposed mother, being 
poor, frequently went out a-charing and left home a 
whole day together; the neighbours, out of curiosity, 
have often looked in‘at the window to see how he behaved 
alone, which whenever they did, they were sure to find 
him laughing and in the utmost delight. This made 
them judge that he was not without company more. 
pleasing to him than any mortal; @nd what made this 
seem more remarkable was, that if he was left ever so 
dirty, the woman, at her return, saw hiin with a clean 
face, and hair combed with the utmost exactness.” 

Instances have been often recorded of extraordinary 
sleepers, which, supposing them to have been trae, have 
puzzled physiologists to account for. So many eccen- 
tricities in the animal economy have been proved by a 
careful investigation to be impostures, that it is but 
natural to suppose them all to have been feigned, to 
accomplish some particular purpose. 

The popular tale of the Seven Sleepers has had a most 
extended. circilation, and, as a diyine revelation, was 
extensivély believed among the Mahomedans. When 
the emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, seven noble 
youths of Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious - 
cavern, the entrance to which the tyrant ordered should 
be firmly secared-with-a OF stones. imme- 
diately fell into a deep slamber, which was miraculously - 
prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, during a 
period of one hundred and eighty seven years. After - 
this slumber, as they thought, of a few hours, they were 
pressed by the calls of hunger, and it was resolved that < 
Jamblichus, one of them, should secretly return to the - 
city for bread. The youth could hardly recognise his 
native city, and, to his surprisc, a large cross was tri- - 
umphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephesus, . 
His singular dress and obsolete language confounded the ° 
baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius, ; < 
as the current coin of the empire. Taken up on sus- , 
picion, he found that two centuries had nearly elapsed 
since his eseape from the tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, ; 
the clergy, and others, hastened to visit the cave of the 
seven sleepers, who bestowed their benediction and peace- 
ably. expired. 

Arguing from analogy, it was supposed that the in- . 
habitants of colder regions hybernated, as certain smaller - 
animals are known to do. Baron Herberstein, in his 
Commentaries on Russian History, asserts, that there are , 
in the northern parts of Muscovy, near the river Oby, on 
the borders of Tartary, a people he calls Leucomori, who 
sleep from the 27th day of November till the 23d day of 
April, like tortoises, under ground, and then come to life 
again, though quite frozen all the winter. This gentleman. 
was a creditable sort of person, and twice ambassador in 
Russia, from Ferdinand the emperor. It is most likely, 
however, that, in points of this natare he was contented. 
to rely on the reports of others." 

Dr. Oliver has given to the world “a relation of an! 
extraordinary sleeping person, at Finsbury, near Bath ;* 
the truth of which he seemed not to doubt. Samuel 
Chilton, in May, 1694, fell into a profound sleep, out of ' 
which no art could rouse him, till after a month’stime ; 
during this time, food and drink were put before hir s 
which always disappeared, though no one ever saw hit « a 
eat or drink. 

Two years afterwards, he slept seventeen weeks, 7 ind 
in the following year for five months, with only one jg. 
termission for a few minutes. It does not appear, from, 
the relation, that there was reason to suspect any ir npas.. 
ture; yet it was rather remarkable that the stimu lus: of” 
hunger should have induced him, though asleep, tacat 
and drink whatever was put before him, and yet the most 
powerful stimuli applied in other forms should have woe 
no impression upon him. 

This protracted sleep, strange as itis, does not, how. 
ever, appear so wonderful as the power of ‘volunta 
suspending animation, and returning to life, after a con. 
siderable time has elapsed. A remarkable case of thie. 
kind is recorded by the celebrated Doctor Cheyne, in hig 
“ English Malady.” The patient was a Coloned Towma 
shend, “a man of great honour and ivategrity,* whe’ bad 
long been suffering under an acute nephritie disosder, 
which made life'a burden to him. Early one 
he sent for his two physicians, Dr. Cheyne and Dr. 
Baynard ; they went, accompanied’ by Mr. Skrine, his 
apothecary, and found his senses elear,.and his mind 
perfectly collected, He had, he said, sent for them that 
they might give him “ some account of an odd sensation 
which he had for some time observed and felt in himgelf, 

which was, that composing himself, he could die or expire’ 
when he pleased, and yet, by an effort, or somehow, he 
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could come to life again, whieh (says Cheyne) it 
seems he had sometimes tried before he had sept for 

The physicians were naturally surprised at this com. 
munication, and reluctant to believe a fact which was 
seemingly so improbable. Yet they hesitated to allow of 
his ‘making the experiment before them, lest, in his 
debilitated state, he might carry it too far. He, however, 
insisted’so strongly on thcir seeing the trial made, that 
they at last consented. “ We all three,” says Cheyne, 


- “felt his pulse first; it was distinct, though small and 


thready; and his heart had its usual beating. He com- 
posed himself on his back, and lay in a still position some 
‘time; while I held his right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his 
hand.on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clean looking- 
glass to his mouth. .I found his pulse sink gradually, 
till at last I could not feel any by the most exact and 
nice touch. Dr. Baynard could not find the least motion 
in his heart, nor Mr. Skrine the least soil of breath on 
the bright mirror which he held to his mouth ; then each 
of us by turns examined his arm, heart, and breath, but 
could not find the least symptom of life in him. We 
reasoned a long time about this odd appearance as 
well as we could, and, all of us judging it inexplicable 
and unaccountable, we began to conclude that he had 
indeed carried the experiment too far, and at last were 
satisfied he was actually dead, and were just ready to 
leave him. This, continued about half an hour, by nine 


_ o’clock in the morning, in antumn. As we were going — 


_ away we observed some motion about the body, and upon 
examination, found his pulse and the motion of his heart 
gradually returning: he began to breathe gently, and 
speak softly; we were all astonished to the last degree of 
astonishment at this unexpected change, and after some 
farther conversation with him, and among ourselves, 
went away fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this 
fact, but confounded and puzzled, and not able to form 
any rational scheme that might account for it. He after- 
wards called for his attorney, added a codicil to his will, 
settled legacies on his servants, received the sacrament, 
and calmly and composedly expired about six o'clock that 
evening.” 

A case of voluntary death and resuscitation, still more 
remarkable, because the individual by whom the act was 
performed was buried alive, and remained for a month in 
his tomb, has recently occurred in India. The fact 
appears to be authenticated by unexceptionable evidence. 
The account is givgn in a letter, by Lieutenant A. H. 
Boileau, an officer of engineers, who is employed on the 
extensive trigonometrical survey of India. “ I have (says 
he) just witnessed a singular circumstance, of which I 
had heard during our stay at this place, but said nothing 
about it before, the time for its accomplishment not 
being completed. This morning, however, the full month 
was over, and a man who had been buried all that time, 
on the bank of a tank near our camp, was dug out alive, 


‘in the presence of Esur-Lal, one of the ministers of the © 


Muhar-wull of Jaisulmer, on whose account this singular 
individual was voluntarily interred a month ago. 

“The man is said, by long practice, to have acquired 
the art of holding his breath by shutting the mouth, and 
stopping the interior opening of the nostrils with his 
tongue: he also abstains from solid food for some days 
previous to his interaient, so that he may not be incon- 
vanieneed by the eontente of his stomach, while put up 
in his narrow grave ; and, moreover, he is sewn up in a 
bag of cloth, and the cell 'is lined with masonry and 
floored with cloth, that the white ants and other insects 
may not easily be able to molest him. The place in 
which he was baried. at Jaisulmer is a small building 
about twelve feet by eight, built of stone; and in the 
floor was a hole about three feet long, two and a half feet 
wide, and the same depth, or perhaps a yard deep, in which 
he was placed in a sitting posture, sewed up in his shroud, 
with, his feet turned inwards towards the stomach, and 
his bands also pointed inwards to the chest. Two heavy 
slabs of stone, five or six feet long, several inches thick, 
and broad enough to cover the mouth of the grave, so 
that he could not escape, were then placed over him, and 
I believe a little earth was plastered over the whole, so as 
to make the surface uf the grave smooth and compact. 
The door of the house was also built up, and people placed 
outside, that no tricks might be played nor deception 
practised. At the expiration of a full month, that is to 
say, this morning, the walling of the door was broken, 
and the buried man dug out of the grave; Trevelyan’s 
moonshee only running there in time to sec the ripping 
open of the bag in which the man had been enclosed. 
He was taken out in a perfectly senseless state, his eyes 
elosed, his hands cramped and powerless, his stomach 
shrank very much, and his teeth jammed so fast together 
that they were forced to open his mouth with an iron 
instrument to pour a little water down his throat. He 
gradually recovered his senses and the use of his limbs; 
and when we went to see him was sitting up, supported 
by two men, and conversed with us in a low, gentle tone 
of voice, saying that‘ we might bury him again for a 
twelvemonth, if we pleased.’ ” 

That his powers of abstinence are great, there can be no 
doubt: as Cornet Macnaghten once suspended him for 
thirteen days, shut up in a wooden box. During the 
time that he is buried, his hair ceases to grow. Pre- 
viously to his being buried he lives entirely upon milk, 
Fegulating the quantity in such a manner as to be just 
‘safficient for sustaining life, After his release, and on 
‘his first taking food, he is said to feel some anxiety, till 
‘the has ascertained that the faculties of his stomach and 


_ bowels are not injured. 


(To be’ continued.) 

. On Saturday, the 19th ult.,a gentleman from York- 
shire, being strack with the immense number of vehicles 
which he saw pass down King William street, London 
Bridge, determined to count their number for one whole 
day. From eight o'clock in the morning till eight o’clock 
in the evening, he carefully counted the vehicles passing 
to and fro, and found that during that one day, or twelve 
jhours, there passed the extraordinary number of 11,000 

carriages. 
Talents in a Napkin.—A coloured cook lately gave her 
mistress warning “ because there were no large dinners 
or suppers” given in the house. An instance of zeal and 
@ love of activity worthy of imitation in higher quarters. 

EPIGRAM ON MATRIMONY, 
_ Tom prais'd his friend (who changed his state, 
For binding fast himself and Kate : 
In union sv divine; 
“ Wedlock ’s the end of life,” he cried; 
* Too true, alas !” said Jack, and sigh’d, 
**Twill be the end of mine.” 
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. The Susquehanna.—By the arrival at this port of the 

_ packet ship Pocahontas, our citizens are entirely relieved 

. Tespecting the safety of the ship Susquehanna, supposed 

to have been taken by ‘a pirate soon after leaving the 
Delaware. 


“On the 3d of November, instant, lat 434 long. 51, 
spoke the packet ship Cropper, thirteen 
days out from this port for Liverpool, all well. 

“She was pursuing the even tenor of her way, plough- 
ing the billowy deep towards her destined port, her pas- 
Sengers unconscious of the commotion her reported fate 
had 

“The Pocahontas sprung her foremast in a violent 
gale on the 6th inst.” : 


Will it be possible, after it has been demonstrated that 
an act of piracy, such as was believed by our citizens to 
have taken place, could have been easily accomplished, 
that our government will continue supinely to fold its 
arms, or shall we soon have a competent coast-guard? 
It behoves the proper officer to speak out. ; 


Another Dreadful Mob.—Our country has been again 
most seriously disgraced by the occurrence of another 
mob of the most outrageous character at Alton, Illinois. 
Lynch law has been proclaimed by some reckless citizens 
in a manner which deserves and receives the severest 


reprehension. The Alton Spectator of the 9th instant 
says :— 


“We have delayed our paper for the purpose of insert- 
ing the following statement of the tragical occurrence 
that took place in this city on the 7th inst. The mayor 
presents a plain statement of facts without comment. 
This statement precludes all remark from us, except as 
to.the correctness of the statement, which we have been 

from various sources to be entirely correct :— 


“ 
Muyor's Office, 
“ City of Alton, Nov. 8th, 1837. 
“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“In order that the public mind may be correctly in- 
formed of the lamentable and fatal tragedy that was 
enacted in our city on the night of the 7th inst., and 
with a view of preventing and correcting distorted state- 
ments of the proceedings of the mob and those persons 
against whom the attack was directed, I deem it incum- 
bent on me, and proper,-that I should present in my 
official capacity a plain statement of all the facts con- 
nected with the unhappy excitement that has so long 
agitated the peace and tranquillity of the citizens of Al- 
ton. Without recurring to the causes or results of pre- 
vious excitements in reference to the Alton Observer 
press, and its final destruction, I shall confine my state- 
ment to the last and tmost melancholy occurrence which 
has befallen our city. 

“For several days past it had been announced, and 
generally believed, that a printing press was hourly ex- 
pected to be landed at our wharf. it had also been the 
current ramour that this press was intended for the re- 
establishment of the Alton Observer. The circulation of 
these rumours produced no small degree of excitement 
among those who had taken a decided stand against the 
abolition sentiments that were understood to have been 
disseminated through the columns of the Observer. 
Various reports of a threatening character against the 
landing of the press were in circulation, which led the 
friends of the Observer and its editor to make prepara- 
tions to defend the press, in case any violence should be 
offered by those opposed to the publication of that paper. 
On Tuesday, about three o’clock in the morning, I was 
called from my lodgings and informed that the press had 
arrived at the wharf, and that my official interference 
was desired. I immediately repaired to the wharf, and 
remained there until the press was landed, and stored in 
the warehouse of Messrs. Godfrey, Gilman & Co. There 
were no indications of violence or resistance on the part 
of any one at that time. 

“ The arrival of the ‘ abolition press’ (as it was called) 
was generally known in the early part of that day, which 
served to rekindle the excitement. Representation was 
made to the common council of the threatening reports 
which were in circulation. The common council did not, 
however, deem it necessary to take any action on the 
subject. Gentlemen directly interested in protecting the 
press from mob violence deemed it expedient to guard 
the warehouse with men and arms, in readiness to resist 
violence, should any be offered. During the early part 
of the night of Tuesday, it was reported through the city 
that there were from thirty to forty armed men on guard 
within the warehouse. 

“ About ten o’clock at night twenty or thirty persons 
appeared at the south end of the warehouse and gave 
some indications of an attack. Mr. W.S. Gilman, from 
the third story of the warehouse, addressed those without, 
and urged them to desist, and at the same time informed 
them that the persons within the warehouse were pre- 
pared, and should endeavour to defend their property, 
and that serious consequences might ensue. Those wit 
out demanded the press, and said they would not be 
satisfied until it was destroyed ; said they did not wish to 
injure any person, or other property, but insisted on hav- 
ing the press. To which Mr. G. replied that the press 
could not be given up. The persons outside then re- 
pois’ to the north end of the building, and attacked the 

uilding by throwing stones, &c.; and continued their 
violence for fifteen or twenty minutes, when a gun was 
fired from one of the windows of the warehouse, and a 
man named Lyman Bishop was mortally wounded. He 
was carried to a surgeon’s office, and the mob withdrew 
and dispersed, with the exception of a small number. 

“Upon the first indication of a disturbance, I called 
upon the civil authorities most convenient, and repaired 
with all despatch to the scene of action. By this time 
the firing from the warehouse and the consequent death 
of one of their number, (Bishop died soon after he® re- 
ceived the shot,) had greatly increased the excitement, 
and added to the numbers of the mob. Owing to the late 
hour of the night, but few citizens were present at the 
onset, except those engaged in the contest. Consequently, 
the civil authorities could do but little towards dispersing 
the mob, except by persuasion. A large number of peo- 
ple soon collected around me. I was requested to go to 
the warehouse and state to those within that those out- 
side had resolved to destroy the press, and that they would 
not desist until they had accomplished their object; that 
all would retire until I should return, which request was 
made by acclamation, and all soon retired to await my 
return. 

“TI was replied to by those within the warchouse that 
they had assembled there to protect their property against 
lawless violence, and that they were determined to do so. 
The mob began again to assemble with increased num- 
bers, and with guns and weapons of different kinds. I 
addressed the multitude and commanded them to desist 
and to which they listened attentively and re- 
spectfully, but to no purpose—a rush was now made to- 
wards the warehouse, with the cry of ‘fire the house,’ 
‘burn them out,’ &c. The firing soon became fearful 
and dangerous between the contending parties—so much 
so that the further interposition os the part of the civil 
authorities and citizens was believed altogether inade- 


quate, and hazardous in the extreme—no means were at 


my control, or that of any other officer present, by which 
the mob could be dispersed and the loss of life and shed- 
fling of blood prevented. Scenes of the most daring reck- 
lessless and infuriated madness followed in quick suc- 
cession. The building was surrounded and the inmates 
were threatened with extermination and death in the 
most frightful form imaginable. Every means of escape 
by flight were cut off. The scené now became one of 
most appalling and heart-rending interest! Fifteen or 
twenty citizens, among whom were some of our most 
worthy and enterprising, were apparently doomed to an 
unenviable and inevitable death if the flames continued, 

“ About the time the fire was communicated to. the 
building, Rev. E. P. Lovejoy, (late editor of the Observer,) 
received four balls in his breast, near the door of the 
warehouse, and fell a corpse in a few seconds; two others 
from the warehouse were wounded. Several persons en- 
goged in the attack were severely wounded, the wounded 

wever are not considered dangerous. The contest had 
been raging for an hour or more, when the persons in 
the warehouse, by some means (the exact manner it was 
done I have not been able to ascertain) intimated that 
they would abandon the house and the press, provided 
that they were permitted to depart unmolested. 

“ The doors were soon thrown open, and those within 
retreated down Front street. Several guns were fired 
upon them while retreating, and one individual had a 
narrow escape—a ball passed through his coat near his 
shoulder. A large number of persons now rushed into 
the warehouse, threw the press upon the wharf, where it 
was broken in pieces and thrown into the river. The fire 
in the roof of the warehouse was extinguished by a spec- 
tator, who deserves great praise for his courageous in- 
terference, and but little damage was done by it to the 
building. No disposition seemed to be manifested to de- 
stroy any other property in the warehouse. Without 
further attempts at violence the mob now dispersed, and 
no farther open indication of disorder or violence has 
been manifested. 

“ The foregoing is stated on what I consider undoubted 
authority, and mostly from my own personal knowledge. 

i “JOHN M. KRUM, Mayor. 


A corps of two companies, about 150 in number, left 
this city on Monday, on board the schooner Amelia, 
bound to Florida. One of the companies was composed 
entirely of Germans, and is under the command of Ger- 
man officers, 

One hundred seamen with officers left the Norfolk 
navy yard, on Saturday afternoon last, in the steam 
packet Georgia for Charleston, whence they leave under 
the command of Lieutenant Powell, of the United States 
navy, for Florida. 

The British parliament was to meet on the 15th. The 
net decrease of the British revenue for the year, is 
£2,097,295.. The trade of Manchester and other places 
is flat, and growing worse. 

The universalist church at Hartford, Connecticut, took 
fire early on the morning of the 15th, and was partly 
consumed. 

Poru.ation or Boston.—According to an official re- 
port made te the common council of Boston, the total 
number of inhabitants amounts to 80,803. 

We learn that a man was killed yesterday on the Pro- 
vidence Railroad, while the locomotive and other ma- 
chinery were employed in clearing the tracks of the 
snow.— Boston Mercantile Journal. 

The Miner’s Journal of Saturday says :—* This week 
will nearly close the coal business for the season, at 
Pottsville. A number of the colliers have ceased shipping 
entirely, and others are shipping but a small quantity. 
yer a has again advanced to $1 60 per ton on the ca- 
na ” 


The schr Sarah Ann arrived during last week at New 
York from Tampico, bringing $88,000 in specie, con- 
signed to various merchants in that city. 

Wheat was selling at Chillicothe on the 11th inst. at 
90 cents per bushel ; a fall of ten cents from the price 
of the previous week. Flour was 5 dollars 50 cents per 
barrel. 

The present number of inmates in the New Jersey 
State Prison is 141, of whom 5 are females. There is 
among them a boy of only 9 years, and 22 are under 20 
years of age. Of the whole number 17 have a good 
education, 89 can barely read and write, and the remain- 
ing 35 can neither read nor write. The prison has sup- 
ported itself during the past year, and paid a net profit of 
1741 dollars to the state. 

A fire, attended with loss of life, occurred at Richmond 
on Friday morning. It broke out in the stable attached 
to the Bell tavern, and while the firemen were engaged 
in subduing it, the wall of the stable fell, and ki a 
worthy young man named Hugh A. Follard, a painter, 
formerly of Baltimore. Another young man, also said to 
be from Baltimore, named Henry Gallagher, was serious- 
ly injured from the same cause. 


Deaths in the city of New York for the week ending 
Nov. 18th, 124—61 were under five years of age, con- 
sumption 19, convulsions 14. In Philadelphia, only 74. 


The Cincinnati Whig says: “ We understand that the 
steamboat Ceylon, owned at Pittsburg, and bound to 
New Orleans from Louisville, was burnt to the water’s 
edge, on Tuesday last, near Salt River, thirty miles be- 
low the Falls of the Ohio. The Ceylon was full of 
freight and passengers. The cargo was 
=" but the passengers escaped, without any of 
life.” 

The United States ship Independence, Com. Nicholson, 
from London for Rio Janeiro, was left: at Madeira, the 
16th ult. 

The practice, so very common, of iaping fom car- 
riages going at full speed, was attended at Nashville, a 
few days ago, with another fatal proof of its impropriety. 
The Nashville Banner states that Mrs. Elizabeth Dunn, 
the respected lady of Michael C, Dunn, Esqr. of that 
vicinity, was suddenly killed, by springing from her car- 
riage while the horses were running off. The carriage, 
containing Mrs. Dunn and her two daughters, Miss Dunn 
and Mrs. John Thompson, was on the turnpike, when 
the horses took fright, and the first named ladies attempted 
to alight from the door. Miss Dunn was severely in- 
jured, and her mother almost instantly killed. 


Accipent.—On Friday last, at New York, Mi. 


chael Murray, aged eighteen, died from - received 
by falling through a trap-door in Cram’s distillery. 


Corner Convicrep.—On Thursday, in the U. 8. cir. 


cuit court at New York, before Judges Betts and Thomp- 
son, James Ferris was found guilty of making spurious 
coin of various denominations—the penalty for which 
offence is a fine not exceeding $5000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding ten years. 

Syracuse Sartworxs.—During the last quarter, were 
manufactured 1,077,025 bushels of salt, being an increase 
of 112,688 bushels over the corresponding quarter of 
1836. The amount paid into the state treasury for duties, 
is $67,314, being an increase of $7063 over the same 
quarter in 1836, 

Lance Steam Suir.—We learn from the Baltimore 
American, that a steam ship of 900 tons burthen is con- 
structing in the ship yard of Rogers, Brown & K. Cul- 
ley in that city, under the direction of Capt. W. W. Story, 
intended to ply between New York and Natchez. 

Smartt Nores.—The+committee of the New Jerse 
legislature on the “embarrassments of the country,” 
have reported favourably to a repeal of the law, prohi- 
biting the circulation of bank notes under the denomina- 


tion of five dollars. This is similar in our opinion to 


drinking alcohol to cure the disease of delirium tremens. 

At the court of session and common held at 
Greenville C. H,, S..C., last week, the only cases of much 
importance, were two for negro stealing, Some time last 
winter, Lewis L. Hand, a resident of the lower part of 
this district, enticed away a negro man belonging to Mr. 
Choice, Sr., took him to gia, and sold him, where the 
negro was found. Hand was arrested, tried last week, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hung on the first Fri- 
day in January next. The jury, however, recommended 
him to the mercy of the executive in their verdict. We 
should suppose Hand to be about 25 or 26 years old; he 
has a wife and one child. A few weeks previous to his 
trial, Hand made a confession, in which he implicated 
Joseph M’Cullough, as being concerned in the nefarious 
transaction. Mr. M’Cullough stood his trial, but was 
acquitted by the jury, who were in their room but a few 
minutes. The only testimony which had much bearing 
upon the case, was that of Hand’s and his connection ; 
which, under the circumstances, could not be relied on.— 
Mountaineer. 


A Mr. Carr and a Mr. Skinner, two leading citizens of 
St. Louis, attempted the other day to horsewhip each 
other. At the last dates a rumour was current in St. 
Lonis, that they were about to fight a duel with swords. 


The St. Louis Republican of the 10th inst. says :— 
A meeting took place yesterday, a little before sun- 
down, on Bloody Island, between Mr. Wm. C. Skinner 
and Mr. Wm. S. Messervy, of this city, in which the lat- 
ter, on the first fire, received a flesh wound just below 
the knee. His antagonist escaped unhurt. . 


A late encounter in P. county, Arkansas, between 
a Mr. Birkhead and Mr. W. G. H. Trevault, prosecuting 
attorney for the Little Rock judical district, resulted in 
the death of the former. 


General Garret Smith, an abolitionist, residing at Pe- 
-terborough, New York, has concluded a negotiation with 
the Hon. Carter Braxton, of Va., for his slaves, with a 
view to their manumission from slavery, and removal to 
Peterborough. He is to enter into bonds for their main- 
tenance till manhood, ~ 


A VauaBe Bequest.—The late C. C. Harper, Esq. 
of Baltimore, has bequeathed his valuable cabinet of 
minerals, with his books and instruments relating to the 
science, to the Maryland Academy of Science and 
Literature, where they have been deposited at the request 
of the testament, by Robert Gilmore, Esq. and Prof. 
Ducatel. 


A company has been incorporated in Illinois, for the 
purpose of manufacturing beet sugar, oil from the poppy, 
and the culture of silk. The capital of the company is 
$200,000, with the privilege of Lolding real estate to a 
certain extent. 


Tue War 1n Froripa.—A letter of recent date from a 
Philadelphian now in Florida, says—* Although we have 
captured Oceola and other principal chiefs, Jones, a 
leader, with six hundred savages under his command, 
has just sent word to Gen. Jesup, that he will continue 
to fight till the setting of the sun.” 


A PENSIONER ONE HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS OLD.—Jvhn 
Davis still continues to call on “ Uncle Sam” semi-anou- 
ally, for his pension, though he numbers a whole century 
and six years over. I saw him a few days since, when 
he attended here to prove his identity, and his right to 
be counted among the living. 

This aged veteran was born in Prince William county, 
Virginia, and for some time lived near the residence of 
George Washington, with whom he served in Braddock’s 
war. He afterwards served through the whole revolu- 
tionary struggle. His appearance does not betoken such 
extreme age—his step is still quite active and firm, and 
he rode on horseback to this place (eleven miles), and 
returned the same day. His hearing is but Jittle im- 
paired, and his vision such that he writes his name with- 
out spectacles. He observed that his faculties were fail- 
ing, especially his memory—though sometimes his re- 
collection was very perfect in recalling the ow events 
of “ bygone days,” but again he found himsel —— 
bewildered, in a story, “ and indeed,” says he, “ I begin 
to feel the effects of old age.” ‘The last twenty years he 
has not tasted of ardent spirit, and what is most singular 
in this man’s history, is his conversion at the age of 
ninety-nine, was baptised and still continues a constant 
member of the baptist church.—Laurenceville, Ga. Oct. 
10, 1837. 


An Important Dectaration.—Sir Walter Scott said, 
seriously, in his autobiography, “ through every part of 
my literary career I have felt pinched and hampered by 
my own ignorance.” What e world of thought in those 
few lines, and how important do they seem when we 
learn that he who occupies the noblest niche in the tem- 
ple of fame, consecrated by the achievements of an in- 
tellect unequaled in splendour, has placed an acknow- 
ledgment of regret on record, that he was ham 
by ignorance. hen the student tires of his task, let 
him remember what the great author regret 
while he feels that although he may never match the 
eagle flight of the Wizard of the North, he can learn a 
lesson of humility as to the extent of his knowledge, 
receive an impulse to persevere. 


Survivors or THE Exrepition or La 
Journal de la Marine et des Colonies, states that an Ame- 
rican captain, named Morell, has written to inform the 
Société de Géographie that, in the course of his voyages 
in the South Seas, he has found two of the children of 
the surgeon attached to the above expedition; and the 
minister of marine has desired to be furnished with every 
particular collected concerning them, together with the 
precise latitude and longitude of the island in which they 
were found. 


Servia.—A letter from Kragaiovitz, in Servia, Aug. 13, 
states, that this province is in great prosperity. An aca- 
demy has been instituted at Kragaiovitz, to which Prince 
Milosch has sent his sons, who are thus mixed with 
young students, the children of the inhabitants. The 
tutors are men of learning and science from Bohemia, 
and several young men have gone to Paris, London, Vi- 
enna, and St. Petersburgh, to qualify themselves for 
teachers. The commercial crisis, which has affected 
the west of Europe, has not been felt in Servia ; but, on 
the contrary, exports have increased this year. 


‘Tu Price or Possessions.—A friend from childhood of 
Marshal Lefévre, Dake of Dantzick, who had not run so 
brilliant a career as himself, came to see him at Paris: 
the marshal received him warmly, and lodged him in his 
hotel, when the friend could not cease his exclamations 
upon the richness of the furniture, the beauty of the 
apartments, and the goodness of the table, always add- 
ing, how happy are you!”—*“ I see you are en- 
vious of what I have,” said the marshal; ‘ well, you shal? 
have these things at a better o> gg than I had: come 
into the court, I'll fre at you with a gun twenty times at 
thirty paces, and, if I don’t kill you, all shall be your 
own...,..«+What! you won’t!—Very well; recollect, 
then, that I have been shot at more than a thousand 
times, and mach nearer, before I arrived where you find 
me.”— From the French of Lamarque. 
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